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The BRITISH MUSEUM, Bloomsbury, .and the .N te 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Cromwell Road, will be ED 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
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The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manoger. 
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* : 
Being a volume of seems written about ewonty-five years 
ago, and now published for the first time with 

uctory verses, entitled 
1897, THE QUEEN’S YEAR. 


Publishers: Wiitram Pottarp & Co., Exeter; 
Simpkin, Marshall, ton, Kent & Go., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of alll the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
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LONDON Bt BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends m 
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houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and as lessen the Cost of 


GUINEAS per annum. 
Town and. Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. ' 





SURPLUS LIBRARY. BOOKS 
Now OvrzrepD aT , 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH mise 








MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxvorp Sreezt; 241, Bromprow Roap 8.W.; 
48, Quzzw Vicrozrm Sreezt, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow Ancapzg, ManonestEr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





as PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


or 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 
. GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


A TOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the FRENCH 
SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company's xtensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, uow on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be _seen a series of framed examples of specially designed 
patterns, made in oak, walout, and other hard woods. — 


of ‘DRAWINGS by the OLD 








ee Catalogues and Price Lists post free on appjication to __ 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
1% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, beautifully illustrated, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR ROYALTY 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of “ Marlborough 
House and its Occupants.” 


This book contains life-sketches of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Royal Family, besides four chapters review- 
ing the national advance and changes during the last 
seventy or eighty years. A ial feature of the book will 
be the numerous full-page illustrations, which appear by 
the special permission of Her Majesty the Queen, Her 

— Majesty the Empress Frederick, and the members 
of the Royal Family, some of whom have contributed the 
photographs themselves. The a ere consists of a 
photogravure uction of the original jewelled miniature 
of the Queen, Mrs. Corbould-Ellis, presented to the 
Emperor of China by Her Majesty. 


Tilustrated with 10 Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, 
cloth, £1 1s, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS 
1827-1892. 


The Experiences of 65 Years from the Accession of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral 
to the end of the Naval Administration of Lord George 
Hamilton, By the late Sir JOHN HENRY BRIGGS, 
Reader to the Lords, and Chief Clerk to thé Admiralty. 
Edited by Lady BRIGGS. 





2 vols., demy 8vo, illustrated with many Photogravure 
Portraits and other —— cloth extra, gilt top, 
net, 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “ The | 


Influence of Sea Power upon History,” &c. 


“Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics......By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.””— Times. 

“A carefully planned, skilfully executed, and withal 
elaborate portraiture of the life and character of the greatest 
of our naval heroes...... This great work. Many lives of 
Nelson have been written, but till now there has been 
none which conld be considered in any way complete or 
eatisfactory.” — At um, 

** A groat biography, and one to be read by all men.” 

Spectator. 

** Destined to take its place among the foremost biographies 

of any literature.’’—Graphic. 








New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, 
with New Preface, a Map, and 150 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA 


Or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor 
of Equatoria, By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Author of “ How I Found Living- 
stone,”’ “* Through the Dark Continent,” &c, 





Fourth Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo, 580 pp. 6s. 


THE MASSARENES 
By OUIDA. 


Punch says: “‘ Guida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarencs,’ 
is, from every point of view, excellent.” 
_ “So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, i, 
it will seem to most readers tantalisingly short.”—T7ruth. 
‘Incomparably the best the author has ever written.” 
ational Observer. 





TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT 


A Tale of the Australian Bush. By G. FIRTH SCOTT- 


_ “ Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interest- 
ing, and puzziing...... Deserves grateful recugnition by 
lovers of tales well told,” — World, 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH 
By FRED T. CLARK, Author of “‘ On Cloud Mountain.” 


_ “The development of events is extremely interesting ; it 
is invested at various stages with fine touches of tender- 
ness, and the racy dialogue is a constant source of 
enjoyment.”’— Scotsman. 


Lon‘ion : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 68, 
DIARY of a TOUR THROUGH 
GREAT BRITAIN in 1795. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM MacRITCHIE, 
Minister of the Parish of Clunie, Perthshire, 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
DAVID MacRITCHIE, 
Author of “The Testimony of Tradition,” &c, 
“Mr. David MacRitchie has done good service in giving 


to the world coe Se ae of the ——_ from 
Edinboro’ to London and = coach and back, by 
his the Rev. Will MacRitchie, minister of 


uncl 
the Parieh of Clunie, in Perthshire.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen 
boards, price 6s. 


GEORGE MORLAND'S 
PICTURES. 


Their Present Possessors, with Details of the Collections, 
by RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E., F.8.A.Scot., 
Author of “ George Morland, Painter, 1763-1804.” 

“ All interested in the charming art of George Morland 
can now learn, by means of this publication, where the 
best examples of his art are to be found.” 

lasgow Evening News. 


In crown 8vo, tastefally printed, and bound in parchment, 
price 5s, 


GLEANINGS from IBSEN. 


Tue Best awp Cxorcest In ay Selected and 
ited, by Permission, 0, EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL 
a PERCY CROSS STANDING, With a Preface on 





| Its novelty ought to commend it to the general public. 
| fhe compilers have also collaborated in a smart introduc- 
| tion, in which they refer to the beauty of Ibsen’s poetical 
expression. This note of purely poetic quality is what they 
| have been at is to discover in compiling the Birthday 
| Book.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


WREKIN SKETCHES. 


By EMMA BOORE, 
“The chapters on Shrewsbury in the days of old, and the 
extracts from its record, are quaint foot-notes to histo _ 
Pali Mali Gazette. 
| “Pleasant and instructive, dealing with a most pic- 
turesque part of Shropshire, rich in historical associations.” 
Mercury. 


' 


In crown 8yv0, cloth, price 5s, 


TWENTY YEARS on 
the SASKATCHEWAN 


(N.-W. CANADA). 
By the Rev. WILLIAM NEWTON, Hon. Canon of 
Saskatchewan, 
** Filled with useful facts, and bears evidence on almost 
every page of shrewd observation.”—Speaker, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d, 


DIES DOMINICA. 


Being Hymns and Meirical Meditations for each 
Sunday in the Natural Year. By MARGARET 
EVANS and ISABEL SOUTHALL. 


In crown 8vo, Is, 


VICTORIA, 
the GREAT and GOOD. 


An Essay on the Diamond Jubilee, June 22nd, 1897, 
by L, A. LAW. ahha 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses. 


By SEPTIMUS G. GREEN. 

* Pleasant and musical reading.’’—Scotsman. 

“The title-poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is 
suggestive of the romantic period in which its scenes ar. 
set. Mr. Green infuses considerable vigour into his lines.” 

Dandee Advertiser, 


ss LIOT STOCK, 62, Patrernost:r Row, 
Lonpon; E.C, 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SEVEN NOVELS WORTH READING, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


THE PHILANDERERBS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Anithor of “ Morrice Buckler.” 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting novels we bave 
met for a long sme.” 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SCOTSMAN.—“It has a mature imaginative power 
which stamps it as a novel of a high order.” 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


THE SECRET of ST. FLOREL. 
By JOHN BERWICK. 


SPEAK ER.—“ A book not merely to be read, but to be 
enjoyed. It is full of interest.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR. 
A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Its interest is breathless and 


cumulative from the first page to the last.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MOOR. 
By FREDERIC ADYE. 


ro if CHRONICLE,—“A story to be read and 
enj ” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “Summer in Arcady,” &c., &c. 
COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE (Cincinnati).—“ An epoch- 
making book.” 








With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. 

Part I., ASIA MINOR. Part II., PERSIA, NORTH to 
SOUTH. Part III., TURKISH ARABIA, PartIV, 
PERSIA, WEST to EAST. Part V., CENTRAL ASIA. 
BROAD ARROW.—“ Cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion alike of the politician, the student of history, and even 
of those readers whose desires carry them no further than 
a wish to be interested and amused by an excellently well- 
written book of travel and adventure.’ 


THE ROMANES LECTURE FOR 1891. 
MACHIAVELLI. The Romanes 


Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 2, 
1897. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Camb. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


12mo, 3s. 6d, 


THE PORT of MISSING SHIPS, and 


other Stories of the Sea. By JOHN R. SPEARS, 
Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE YEW-TREES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. By JOHN LOWE, 
M.D. Ed., Honorary Physician to his Royal Highness 

the Prince of Wales, &c., &c. 














SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY, 


RHYME? and REASON? By Lewis 
CARROLL. With 65 Illustrations by ARTHUR B. 
FROST and 9 by HENRY HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PAMPHLET. 


Political Pamphlets. Selected and Arranged 
by A. F. Pollard. (Pamphlet Library, 
Edited by Arthur Waugh: Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


tee vogue of the pamphlet is irretriev- 
able. It has had its heyday, and 
must now submit to be jostled aside by 
the hurried and breathless newspaper. 
Mr. Gladstone will probably go down to 
posterity as the last of the pamphleteers; 
yet evén Mr. Gladstone’s unaeiliots could 
only be regarded, but for the glamour 
of his great name, as a curious and 
rococo survival. A hundred years ago, 
or, so far as the region of theological 
controversy is concerned, even fifty years 
ago, a notable pamphlet might mould 
the minds of men and sway the course of 
events: to-day a very similar production 
has ail the effect of a somewhat fantastic 
rsonal manifesto. The pamphlet is in- 
eed still, as managers of political vans 
will tell you, largely used for the dissemina- 
tion of ideas: it is given away gratis, and 
as a li species is indistinguishable 
from the tract. But as a means for the 
formation of ideas, for the ventilation and 
discussion of new political and social and 
ya go theories, :- ~ as extinct as the 
0. ese things, like and like 
fiction, have been Metal det cee omni- 
vorous, relentless magazine. We do not live 
in a leisurely age, and the pamphlet, in its 
preparation, its distribution, and its con- 
sumption, was essentially and emphatically 
an affair of leisure. 

Since, then, we have ceased to read pam- 
phiets actually and for the conduct of life : it 
is quite time that we should turn back and 
read them retrospectively, with an eye to 
their historical and literary value. As 
historical documents, specimens of fossilised 
controversy, they often repay careful study. 
It is wise, however, to regard them as 
records, less of facts, than of ideals or the 
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glosses which from time to time men have 
wished to put upon facts. And too often it 
is the function of the historical critic to 
strip’off the tinsel and the draperies, and to 
point to the marked difference between the 
naked truth and the truth as it appears 
dressed out in the rhetoric of the pam- 
phleteer. Mr. Waugh’s “Pamphlet Library” 
may, therefore, in the hands of competent 
editors, serve a very useful purpose. It is 
to consist, we gather, of several volumes, 
of which the present, devoted to Political 
Pamphlets, is the first. Later numbers of 
the series will contain 1aspectively literary, 
theological, and dramatic pamphlets. The 
editing of the Political Pamphlets has 
been entrusted to Mr. A. F. Pollard, who 
has performed his task on the whole with 
care and discretion. His difficulty has, of 
course, been mainly one of selection. Nine- 
tenths of the important pamphlets are 
directly political in character, and many 
others, which may be classed as primarily 
theological or literary, have at least a 
litical side. Many, again, of the very 
est, such as Bolingbroke’s Jdea of a Patriot 
King or Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer, 
though they well deserve reprinting by 
themselves, are far too bulky to find a 
place in such a collection as that before 
us. Mr. Pollard has been obliged to 
content himself with printing the dedica- 
tion to Steele’s Crisis and some extracts 
from Burke’s Present Discontents and Letters 
on @ Regicide Peace: in all other cases he 
has been able to find complete pamphlets at 
once sufficiently short and sufficiently repre- 
sentative of their authors. These include 
Saxby’s Killing No Murder, Halifax’s New 
Model at Sea and Cautions for Choice of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Arbuthnot’s Art of 
Political Lying, Swift’s Thoughts on the 
Present State of Affairs, Bolingbroke’s State 
of Parties at the Accession of George I., besides 
one of Swift’s Drapier’s Letters and three of 
the Letters of Junius. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find nothing of Milton and nothin 
of Defoe; probably the gap will be fill 
up in later volumes, the Areopagitica being 
classed as literary and the Shortest Way 
with Dissenters as theological. In other 
respects the choice is an excellent one, 
though one might have wished that room 
could be found for examples of the rugged 
eloquence of Cobbett and of the polished 
eloquence of Fletcher of Saltoun. The con- 
ditions of space are, however, tyrannous, 
and there is nothing in the book that could 
well have been spared. We have, however, 
a complaint against Mr. Pollard’s introduc- 
tion. So far as matter goes, it is sensible, 
though slight; and Mr. Pollard’s historical 
knowledge, here and in the few notes which 
he gives, is evidently adequate. To speak, 
lainly and nakedly, of “ Bishop Gauden’s 
Euwv Baowsux” is, perhaps, to show an 
ignorance of the latest trend of competent 
opinion upon the debated and debateable sub- 
ject of Gauden’sclaims. This is not of much 
importance, but it is of importance that a 
volume containing some of the masterpieces 
of prose style should be introduced in a style 
which itself has some decent pretensions, 
if not to elegance, at least to grammatical 
accuracy. Mr. Pollard’s manner of writing 
is clumsy throughout, and occasionally 


he falls into a solecism. “The genius of 
Defoe and Steele paled their ineffectual fires 
before that of their great antagonist Swift” 
is the sort of thing which is set for correction 
to schoolboys in the lower standards of a 
Board school; nor will you find a better 
specimen of the mis-related participle than 
occurs in Mr. Pollard’s account of Boling- 
broke: ‘Dazzling as an orator, Chatham 
declared that he would rather recover one of 
Bolingbroke’s orations than the lost books 
of Livy, or all the gaps in Greek and 
Roman lore.” 

We are grateful to Mr. Pollard for 
reprinting two admirable and little known 
pamphlets by George Savile, Marquis 
of Halifax. The Cautions for Choice of 
Members of Parliament, in particular, is one 
of the wittiest and most pointed pieces of 
political writing known to us. And its 
wisdom is no less than its wit. Written in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century, it 
abounds with shrewd and practical comments 
which are as valuable, even to-day, as they 
are disregarded. Its fault is that it is 
written in sentences rather than in para- 
graphs, and has therefore the jerky effect 
of a string of maxims rather than the 
orderly development of a treatise; but for 
the neat turn of the stinging sentence, for 
the rapier-thrust of keen and polished irony, 
for the felicity of apt and easy illustration, 
it is surely unequalled in the annals of 
controversial literature. ‘I will tell you,” 
says Halifax to the electors, “‘ whom not to 
elect” ; and proceeds to a scathing analysis 
of the various types of self-seeking or 
merely stupid politicians to be found in the 
parliaments of his own and of every day. 
A few of his criticisms will bear quotation, 
even in our own age of enlightenment and 
public virtue : 

‘“‘A very extraordinary earnestness to be 
chosen is no very gvod symptom. A desire 
to serve the nation in Parliament is an English- 
man’s ambition; always to be encouraged, and 
never to be disapproved. . . . But there is a 
wide difference between this and the deciding 
a kind of petty war in the County or Corpora- 
tion, entering the lists rather for a combat than 
an election, throwing fireballs to put men int» 
heat, and omitting to spread no reports, whether 
true or false, which may give an advantage by 
lying a blemish on a competitor. 

“‘These methods will ever be suspicious; it 
will never be thought a natural thing for men 
to take such extravagant pains for the mere 
sake of doing good to others.” 
h~And again : 

** Next to these may be ranked a sort of super- 
fine gentlemen, carpet-knights, men whose 
heads may be said to be only appurtenances to 
their perukes, which entirely engross all their 
care and application. Their understanding is 
so strictly appropriated to their dress that no 
part of it is, upon pain of their utmost dis- 
pleasure, to be diverted to any other use. 

‘It is not by this intended to recommend an 
affected clown, or to make it a necessary qualifi- 
cation for a member of Parliament that he 
must renounce clean linen or good manners ; 
but surely a too earnest application to make 
everything fit right about them striketh too deep 
into their small stock of thoughts to allow it 
furniture for anything else. 

“To do right to these fine-spun gentlemen, 
business is too coarse a thing for them, which 
maketh it an unreasonable hardship upon them 





to oppress them with it; so that in tenderness 
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to them, no less than act of care to the public, 
it is best to leave them to their tailors with 
whom they will live in much better corre- 
spondence when the danger is prevented of 
their falling out about privileges.” 


Of carpet-baggers Halifax will have none, 
for to choose men unknown is ‘ more like 
choosing valentines than members of Parlia- 
ment”; nor of lawyers, for “ if lawyers 
have great practice, that ought to take them 
7 if not, it is no great sign of their 
ability.’ It must be admitted that Halifax’s 
doctrines are rather of the nature of 
counsels of perfection. Even in our legis- 
lators we have occasionally to put up with 
the second best, and if we reject, as Halifax 
would have us reject, all the pushful, the 
indolent, the busybodies, all nominees of 
—— all drunkards, club wits, blockheads, 

7 and barbers’ blocks, all lawyers, 
military men, and non-residents, all the 
extravagant, the unjust, and the poverty- 
stricken, and, lastly, all men of marked 
party leanings, it must be admitted that, in 
our author’s own words, we should “do 
terrible execution.” 


MILL FOR BEGINNERS. 


The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited, 
with Introductory Essays, by Charles 
Douglas. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


THERE seems just now to be a revival of 
interest in the writings and opinions of 
J. 8. Mill, very gratifying to those who 
feel that the best part of their intellectual 
culture comes from his teaching. Among 
other symptoms of this revival may be 
mentioned a German edition of the essay 
on Liberty, annotated for the use of schools, 
which has appeared since the publication of 
the present volume. Dr. Douglas does not 
exactly address himself to schoolboys, but 
he believes that ‘‘ for those who are begin- 
ning the study of moral science there is no 
better introduction to this subject than an 
accurate knowledge of Mill’s ethical theory.” 
So far as the theory is embodied in the 
“ Utilitarianism” we quite agree with this 
opinion. One of the earliest readers of that 
small but golden work is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘I felt like a jelly-fish that was 
getting a backbone,” and many subse- 
quent readers must have felt the same. 
Mill was before all things a practical 
reformer, and as such he carefully kept 
in touch with the unorganised mass of 
pone sentiment and opinion. Hence 
e acquired an influence more direct and 
rapid than has perhaps been wielded by 
any other thinker of the century. Hence 
also it may be said that, while Mill addressed 
himself to the educated public at large, all 
subsequent writers on ethics have addressed 
themselves to Mill’s disciples. Of those 
disciples Dr. Douglas is not one; but, as 
an accomplished Neo-Hegelian—for such 
we take him to be—he is less concerned to 
confute utilitarianism than to pick up some 
admissions let fall by its most illustrious 
exponent, and to make them serve as germs 
or hints whence a larger philosophy may 
be deduced. How far he or any other critic 





has succeeded in this dialectic process, and 
how far utilitarians in genéral are pled 
by the master’s admissions, are points that 
must be reserved. But while Dr. Douglas 
has done excellently well in reprinting the 
“‘ Utilitarianism,” and in illustrating it with 
numerous parallel passages from Mill’s other 
writings, we may doubt the expediency of 
including in the same volume as part of 
his ethical theory that section of the 
“Logic” which deals with the method of 
the moral sciences. The chapters in ques- 
tion seem to us quite the weakest portion 
of that great work, and whatever may 
have been their value originally, they are 
now strangely out of date. Mill’s attempt 
to distinguish between Determinism and 
Necessarianism may once have comforted 
a few, but it will not stand serious 
examination. The determinist predicates 
unconditional sequence of human actions 
and human motives; and if necessity does 
not mean this, what does it mean? Is it, 
as Goldwin Smith once wittily asked, to be 
turned adrift on the dictionary without a 
meaning? Again, however promising 
Mill’s proposed science of ethology may 
have seemed half a century ago, it has 
not been taken up by the new school of 
sychologists; nor does there seem any 
ikelihood of our being able to deduce the 
empirical laws of human nature from the. 
general laws of association—even if those 
laws should hold their ground as first 
principles of mental science. The evolu- 
tionary method, which Mill ignores, holds 
out much brighter hopes. But to over- 
estimate Mill’s labours is a fault on the 
right side; and our thanks are due to Dr. 
Douglas for his able contributions to the 
study of one from whom the world has 
learned much and from whom it has still 
something left to learn. 


THE TURKISH CHARACTER. 


Impressions of Turkey during Twelve Years’ 
Wanderings. By W.M. Ramsay. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Mr. Ramsay’s impressions of Turkey would 
have been of greater interest to the general 
reader had the plan of the book received 
more attention. At a first glance it appears 
to consist of somewhat heavy magazine 
articles dished up for the European market 
in order to catch the psychological moment 
But it would be unfair to Mr. Ramsa 

to convey this impression of his ok 
without giving him credit for the great 
diligence and sobriety which he brings to 
bear on the Turkish question. That he 
has his own particular prejudices is perfectly 
evident; but he would be more than human 
if he could live in Turkey for so many years 
without having very strong feelings on the 
subject. A long residence in the Kast gene- 
rally makes Europeans more fanatical than 
the Turks themselves. Once they have 
resolved to like “‘the irrepressible,” and in 
some aspects he is very likeable indeed, 
they can see nothing wrong in either 
his manners or morals. With regard to 
the latter, it would have been interesting 





could Mr. Ramsay have enlightened us a 
little more, particularly in regard to the 
women; but, beyond a rather cheap pity 
at the expense of their hard lives; he seems 
to have had a somewhat pronounced fear 
of Eastern women in any shape or form. 
Whenever he wanted to arrange about 
copying inscriptions or purchasing...stones 
pertaining to antique monuments, he feared 
est the women should come along and 
upset the bargain; and in many instances. 
experience justified his fears. 
isregarding Mr. Ramsay’s somewhat 
prolix and uneventful searches in quest of 
the antique, it is interesting to note the tact 
with which he endeavoured to understand 
the Turkish character and to put himself in 
sympathy with it. As he very truly implies, 
a little careful consideration on this point 
may save the would-be traveller from a vast 
amount of discomfort. Everyone who has 
lived in the East knows how fatal it is to 
set about anything in a hurry. The mere 
sight of such misdirected energy annoys the 
Turk ; he wants to smoke over it and try to 
invent excuses for not doing anything you 
particularly wish him to do. If you smoke 
with him, leisurely combat his excuses, and 
hold out the hope of bakshish when the thing 
is done, then your average Turk reluctantly 
understands he will save himself a good 
deal of trouble by agreeing to your proposal. 
But the average European fails to under- 
stand this method. He wants ‘“‘yes” or 
“no” at once, and, in consequence, gene- 
rally receives ‘“‘no” for an answer when the’ 
exercise of a little tact and ingenuity would 
have enabled him to carry his point. 

For the Turk Mr. Ramsay his evidently 
a strong affection. And the reason is a very 
curious one. The average Turkish peasant 
is honest; the Armenian is not conspiétous. 
for his honesty; and it is this somewhat 
doglike, unreasoning honesty of the Turk 
which atones for his shortcomings in other 
directions. The average Turk is incredibly 
stupid ; he can do nothing that is not abso- 
lutely simple. Once his lust for blood is 
roused, however, he can be very unpleasant 
indeed. Yet he is frugal, straightforward, ' 
and would be industrious were it not useless 
to produce more than. enough food to 
support a bare existence. Should he grow 
more, the tax-gatherers rob him of it, 
or the Greek and Armenian money-lenders 
get this poor, good-natured, hulking- fly 
into their clutches and suck his juices at 
their leisure. There is also a great dis- 
tinction be an pape ma Greek and 
Turkish vi 8, which accounts for a good ’ 
deal of the physical and moral deteriora- ’ 
tion of the Turk. Turkish women are mere 
beasts of burden, tillers of the soil—human * 
animals, in fact—with whom their lords-and 
masters do not condescend to bandy words. © 
But in all the Greek villages the women’ 
live on terms of perfect equality with the: 
men, and are of magnificent physique ; 
while the poor, down - trodden Turkish 
women are slight, stunted, and impoverished. 
This, more than any other reason, accounts 
for the steady degeneration of the Turk. 
It is true that the Turks recently thrashed 
the Greeks; but the reader has only to 
compare the relative numbers of the con- 
tending armies, and to remember how large 
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a share artillery, directed, it is asserted, by 
German officers, played in the struggle, to 
understand the poor show made by the 
Greeks. 

Mr. Ramsay is very emphatic when 
describing the results -wrought by the 
American missionaries in Asia Minor. 
The present writer has also had. an 
opportunity of studying these results. 
It ap to him that every Armenian 
who e a Christian went to New 
York directly he could —_ funds to 

ay his passage money, and either remained 
en a else collected subscriptions - to 
relieve the wants of his own people. 
Some Armenians do, of course, return to 
their own country; ‘but most of them find 
it very much to their advantage to stay 
away from it. As a characteristic instance of 
Armenian dishonesty, Mr. Ramsay describes 
how he bought twenty pairs of socks made 
from the wool of the beautiful Angora 
sheep, at the house of an Armenian 
me t. The socks were delivered just 
as he was leaving the place. On the follow- 
ing day he discovered that each pair was 
so arranged that one sock: concealed the 
other. In every pair the inner sock was a 
mere tattered rag of common wool; the 
Armenian had procured twenty worn-out 
socks, washed them, and made ten good 
pairs into twenty. This is only a small 
instance, but it is typical. 

Mr. Ramsay believes that in agreement 
with Russia against German influence in 
Turkey lies our only rational hope, and 
thinks that such a course is not likely to be 
taken till ‘‘Lord Salisbury has given place 
to a successor.” Though Mr. Ramsay has 
picked up much useful information during 
the course of his twelve years’ wanderings, 
the ideal book on the East still remains to 
be written. 


A NEGRO POET. 


Lyrics of Lowly Life. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Some little while ago, America was startled 
by the appearance of a negro poet. Negro 
orators there had been in abundance, and 
negro prose writers were not unknown ; but 
a negro poet was something new. There is 
no reason whatever why a negro should not 
be possessed of the poetic sense, for his race 
is singularly addicted to rhythm of move- 
ment, and plantation lullabies are rich in 
natural poetry; but Mr. Dunbar—for that 
is his name—the son of slaves, and himself 
an elevator-boy: ant mechanic, came as 
something peculiarly novel to a le con- 
tinually on the search. for aamelae. Mr, 
W. D. Howells, who is the friend of young 
talent, took the dusky singer under his 
wing, and his work crept into the ines. 
In course of time Mr. bar embarked for 
England on a lecture tour. He gave a few 
recitals with but indifferent success, and 
now we have this volume containing those 
poems which he considers representative. 
These ms 9 lyrics, although Mr. Dunbar 
has mingled them indiscriminately, fall 
naturally into two divisions : verse descriptive 
of n life and standpoint, which could 
have been written only by a negro; and 





verse after a more ordinary pattern, which 
is within the scope of any sentimentalist 
with a gift for rhyme. With -the latter 
section we need not concern ourselves; but 
the negro poems are well worth attention. 
Here, for example, is a little poem of 
friendliness, which has the genuine ring: 


** AFTER A VISIT. 


‘** T be’n down in ole Kentucky 

Fur a week or two, an’ say, 

°T wuz ez hard ez breakin’ oxen 
Fur to tear myse’f away. 

Allus argerin’ "bout fren’ship 
An’ yer hospitality— 

Y’ ain’t no right to talk about it 
Tell you be’n down there to see. 


‘* See jest how they give you welcome 

To the best that’s in the land, 

Feel the sort o’ grip they give you 
When they take you by the hand. 

Hear ’em say, ‘ We’re glad to have you, 
Better stay a week er two’ ; 

An’ the way they treat you makes you 
Feel that ev’ry word is true.’ 


‘* Feed you tell you hear the buttons 

Crackin’ on you’re Sunday vest ; 

Haul you roun’ to see the wonders 
Tell you have to cry for rest. 

Drink yer health an’ pet an’ praise you 
Tell you git to feel ez great 

Ez the sheriff o’ the country 
Er the gov’ner o’ the stute. 


‘* Wife, she sez I must be c 

*Cause I go on so, an’ Nelse 

He ’lows, ‘ Goodness gracious! daddy, 
Cain’t you talk bout nuthin’ else ?’ 

Well, pleg-gone it, I’m jes’ tickled, 
Bein’ tickled ain’t no sin ; 

I be’n down in ole Kentucky, 
An’ I want 0’ go ag’in.” 


It is curious how true the dialect poem 
nearly always rings. It seems as if a man 
does not write in his own patois unless he 
has sincerity. If one would be moved 
readily to tears, or to that kindly laughter 
which lies not far from them, let him turn 
to the poems of Edwin Waugh and T. E. 
Brown, Col. John Hay and William Barnes, 
J. W. Riley and, we may add, Mr. Dunbar. 
Here are a few stanzas from a piece 
of genuine sentiment—‘‘ When Malindy 
Sings ” : 


** Ain’t you nevah hyead Malindy ? 

Blessed soul, tak’ up de cross! 

Look hyeah, ain’t you jokin’, honey ? 
Well, you don’t aod what you Tos’; 

Y’ ought to hyeah dat gal a-wa’blin’, 
Robins, la’ks, an’ all dem things, 

Heish dey moufs an’ hides dey faces 
When Malindy sings. 


‘* She jes’ spreads huh mouf and hollahs, 
‘Come to Jesus,’ twell you hyeah 
Sinnahs’ tremblin’ steps and voices, 
Timid-lak a-drawin’ neah ; 
Den she tu’ns to ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
Simply to de Cross she clings, 
An’ you fin’ yo’ teahs a-drappin’ 
en Malindy sings. 
‘* Oh, hit’s sweetah dan de music 
Of an edicated band ; 
An’ hit’s dearah dan de battle’s 
Song o’ triumph in de lan’. 
It seems holier dan evenin’ 
When de solemn chu’ch bell rings, 
Ez I sit an’ ca’mly listen 
When Malindy sings. 





‘* Towsah, stop dat ba’kin, hyeah me! 

Mandy, mek dat chile keep still ; 

Don’t you hyeah de echoes callin’ 
F’om de valley to de hill ? 

Let me listen, I can hyeah it, 
Th’oo de bresh of angels’ wings, 

Sof’ an’ sweet ‘Swing low, sweet chariot,’ 
Ez Malindy sings.” 


We cannot go so far as Mr. Howells does 
in his introduction to this volume, and 
describe Mr. Dunbar as an author 


‘* whose brilliant and unique achievement is to 
have studied the American negro objectively, 
and to have represented him as he found him 
to be, with humour, with sympathy, and yet 
with what the reader must instinctively feel to 
be entire truthfulness.” 


A much wider range of emotion and thought 
would need to be covered before such praise 
were applicable. But Mr. Dunbar has dis- 
played certain sides of the negro character 
very charmingly. Let us take leave of him 


by TUeng the most individual piece in the 
book—a drily humorous dissertation on the 
old question of Responsibility : 
‘* ACCOUNTABILITY. 
‘“‘ Folks ain’t got no right to censuah othah 
folks about dey habits ; 
Him dat giv’ de squir’ls de bushtails made 
de bobtails fir de rabbits. 


Him dat built de great big mountains 
hollered out de little valleys, 

Him dat made de streets an’ driveways wasn’t 
*shamed to make de alleys. 


‘‘ We is all constructed diff’ent, d’aint no two 

of us de same ; 

We cain’t he’p ouah likes an’ dislikes, ef 
we’se bad we ain’t to blame. 

Ef we’se good, we needn’t show off, case you 
bet it ain’t ouah doin’, 

We gits into su’ttain channels dat we jes’ 
cain’t he’p pu’sain’. 


“« But we all fits into places dat no othah ones 

could fill, 

An’ we does the things we has to, big er 
little, good er ill, 

John cain’t tek de place o’ Henry, Su an’ 
Sally ain’t alike. 

Bass ain’t nuthin’ like a suckah, chub ain’t 
nuthin’ like a pike. 


‘‘ When you come to think about it, how it’s 

all planned out it’s splendid. 

Nuthin’s done er evah happens, ’doubt hit’s 
somefin’ dat’s intended ; 

Don’t keer what you does, you has to, an’ 
hit sholy beats de dickens— 

Viney, go put on de kittle, I got one o’ 
mastah’s chickens.” 


GREEK CIVILISATION. 


A Survey of Greek Civilisation. By J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts is a book which, though it is learned, 
and, in the rhetorical Irish manner, well- 
written, we confess to laying down with 
some feeling of disappointment. The title 
raises expectations which the contents do 
not, and do not even — to, gratify. 
The past decade has been prolific in Hellenic 
lore. To the already existing evidence of 
the texts has been added that of archaeology 
in its many branches. Coins, inscriptions, 
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funeral monuments, folk-lore—the study of 
all these has thrown a flood of new light 
upon this most unique and potent of civili- 
sations. Schliemann and Dérpfeld have 
revolutionised innumerable preconceptions, 
We no longer talk of the tale of Troy as a 
Sun-myth, for we have traced the succession 
of cities upon the plain of Hissarlik. We 
no longer think of Attic temples as candid 
and built upon a system of rigid straight 
lines; for we know that they were glowing 
with colour and composed of infinitely 
subtle curves. Aided by the comparative 
method of religious study, we are rapidly 
decomposing the complicated structure of 
poetic mythology into its constituent 
elements and its successive strata. But 
hitherto it has been all piece-meal work, 
the labour of highly specialised students, 
each grubbing away in his own little 
hollow of excavation. But of attempts 
to estimate the total outcome, to sum 
up the meaning of Hellenism, its value 
and its message for the world-spirit, as, 
for instance, Matthew Arnold in a certain 
famous essay summed up the value and 
message of Celticism, of these there have 
been comparatively and lamentably few. 
Yet this is what we want from time to time, 
if research is to be kept clear-headed and 
English scholarship saved from irretrievable 
Teutonisation. Matthew Arnold himself 
did the thing, of course, a quarter of a 
century ago, but Matthew Arnold’s conclu- 
sions and formulas, true as they probably 
are in the main, require their revision in the 
light of the modern learning. Prof. Butcher, 
in his Aspects of Greek Genius, and Mr. Pater 
in his Greek Studies, have dealt admirably 
with isolated facets of Hellenism, while the 
latter great critic, in his Plato and Platonism, 
has given a magnificent interpretation of a 
whole important side of the problem. We 
had hopes that Prof. Mahaffy would 
prove to have tackled his subject in the 
same comprehensive and illumining spirit. 
He has many of the qualifications for 
the task. He has approached Greek 
history and literature from many and 
diverse points of view; he has borne 
his share of the burden of research, and 
yet has escaped the researcher’s narrow- 
ness by attaining to the platform of 
broad and liberal culture. And, therefore, 
we say that we are disappointed when we 
find that Prof. Mahaffy has conceived his 
subject on much slighter and less helpful 
lines. He has written, indeed, as he himself 
admits, a ‘‘ personal and partial book.” He 
has not risen to the endeavour to envisage 
Hellenism in its totality, but has been con- 
tent to lead his readers through a sketch of 
Greek civilisation from Homer to Plutarch, 
dilating on such points as happened to please 
him, and neglecting others, on which he had 
nothing particular to say at the moment. 

“Had I,” he says, ‘‘ attempted to touch upon 
even a tithe of the many topics that crowded 
upon me from the literature in which I have 
spent my life, the book would have been a mere 
kaleidoscope of colours, and would have left no 
permanent impression. It was imperative, 
therefore, to make a selection, and in so doing 
IT have been led by my own fancy, by the pre- 
ference with which my own mind, without any 
suggestion from books, brought up one topic 
and neglected the others.” 





Built upon these principles, the book is 
naturally discursive, ny tye It is, 
indeed, not much more than a summary of 
previous works of the author, from some of 
which several pages at a time are incor- 

rated in the text. And it has the further 

efect, that it is professedly addressed to the 
illiterate. It is clear, from several allusions, 
that it was written in the first place for an 
American audience, and Prof. Mahaffy’s 
readers are told in a footnote that they are 
not expected to know Greek. If this is so, 
surely a systematic outline was all the more 
desirable, for Prof. Mahaffy cannot count 
upon having the gaps in his treatment filled 
upfor him. But, frankly, is not the attempt 
to instil any real knowledge of Hellenism 
into those ignorant of Greek a hopeless one, 
by whatever method it is pursued? ‘Oh, 
Danaides! oh, Sieve!” 

It is fair, however, to say that within 
its limitations Prof. Mahaffy’s book con- 
tains much that is interesting, and is 
marked by a fresh and often original 
treatment cf the selected topics. We 
often disagree with the writer, but we 
always recognise an antagonist who has 
an adequate knowledge of his subject and 
can make out a plausible case for his wrong- 
headed views. A good instance is afforded 
by his vindication of Greek tyranny, in 
which he makes the point of a true Unionist 
that a measure of material benefit may well 
be held to outweigh the degrading effects of 
—. subjugation. As an example of 

rof. Mahafty’s style, we may quote his 
account, half false, half true, but, in any 
case, well expressed, of one with whom he 
has but little sympathy, ‘the master of 
those who know.” 


“IT cannot but instinctively regard him as a 
great outsider, combining many narrownesses, 
indeed, of his age and race with a certain 
cosmopolitanism which was no small agent in 
breaking down the peculiar virtues as well as 
the Suieene of Hellenedom, and i 
it into the broader, shallower, more common- 
place Hellenism, which we shall consider in a 
subsequent chapter. As in his personal — 
ance, so in his writings, there was an ost 
total absence of beauty, and the recovery of his 
lost work on the constitution of Athens has not 
altered that judgment. 


‘* What place can a man devoid of this feature 
have in a study of Greek culture? None, I 
think, but that of a strange and notable ex- 
ception, given us, as it were, to show that even 
in scientific severity, in cold reasoning, in 
complete absence of any relaxation of thought 
and of life, the Greeks were ovr masters, and 
equalled the best modern men here, as they 
surpassed them in manifestations of the 
beautiful. For there never was any single man 
who had a greater effect in promoting the 
knowledge of his own and of succeeding genera- 
tions. It may even be said in proof of his 
greatness that he also retarded more than any 
other man ever did the course of scientific 
discovery. For he bound the learned man of 
the Middle Ages by the superstitious veneration 
for his words which they accepted as almost 
inspired. In the thirteenth century he was all 
but canonised as a saint by the Roman Catholic 
Church. And so modern thinkers found it their 
hardest task to break through the bonds of 
Aristotle, whom early thinkers had failed to 
follow in his marvellous investigations. Were 
there ever stronger or more inconsistent 
evidences of human greatness ?” 





WAGNER AS CRITIC. 


Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Vol. V- 
* Actors and Singers.” Translated by 
W. A. Ellis. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Stowiy, yet steadily, Mr. W. A. Ellis. 
is labouring at his herculean task of 
translating Wagner’s writings; the fifth 
volume, entitled Actors and Singers, has just 
appeared. It opens with “‘ A Capitulation,” 
a piece of satire which must have intensified 
the anti-Wagner feeling which existed in 
Paris long before the nco-German war. 
Mr. Ellis, in his interesting preface, men-- 
tions that some ‘‘ who can see no farther than. 
their noses” have attributed this attack to- 
revenge for the failure of “ Tannhauser”’ 
at Paris in 1861. It may be true up toa 
certain point to say that ‘‘the ridicule cast 
upon the French is meant as a more effec- 
tual mode of shaming their German imita- 
tions.” We do not doubt that Wagner had 
such a motive in view, yet it is difficult not. 
to believe that the unfair reception given 
to his “‘Tannhiuser” had something to do- 


with the piece. Revenge is sweet; and, 
after all, Wagner, although a genius, was- 
human—nay, very human. The “ Capitula- 
tion” is followed by the Essay ‘‘ Beethoven,” 


written in celebration of the hundredth anni-. 
versary of the greatmaster. It isa thoughtful, 
though perhaps in some respects an extra- 
vagant, essay, as, for instance, the “ skeleton 
outline ” of the C sharp minor Quartet. 
While on the subject of Beethoven, men- 
tion may be made of another article in the 
volume on the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” which 
originally appeared in the Musikalisches. 
Wochenblatt in 1873. Wagner mantains. 
that in certain passages of that ae 
Beethoven’s intentions are not fully repre- 
sented by the written notes. In one passage 
the master was hampered by limited com- 
pass of the flute, and in another by the 
“natural” trumpet. Wagner therefore 
— to modify the score, and “—— 
ow this should be accomplished. Such 
tampering with the text of Beethoven 
naturally called forth bitter opposition. Only 
fancy at the present day a musician, not of 
world-wide fame—and in 1873 Wagner had 
not won the commanding position which he 
afterwards held — suggesting, on similar 
grounds, some alteration of the scoring in 
“Die Meistersinger” or “‘Parsifal.” In 
these Wagner-fever days it would be better 
for that musician never to have been born. 
The question of altering, by even a single 
note, the scores of the great masters is beset 
with difficulty. There are, undoubtedly, 
weighty arguments for and against such a 
course. This is not the place to discuss 
that momentous question, and yet just a 
word or two may not be amiss, as Wagner’s 
attempt to improve Beethoven’s score has 
been the subject of interesting comment 
in a letter recently published by Sir G. 
Grove in the Musical Times. Wagner’s true 
admiration for Beethoven and his mastery 
of orchestration give weight to his words, 
even if his arguments fail entirely to 
convince; also it should be remembered 
that Beethoven himself, when the com- 
pass of the keyboard of the pianoforte 
was extended during the composer’s life- 
time, referred to certain passages in his 
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earlier pianoforte sonatas, which, had the 

suposed of a new edition of his works 
idk comtetbinnk; would neéd telagiatt to 
date. So that Beethoven was inclined to 
live with the times, and might possibly have 
modified passages even in his scores if he 
had lived to see the changes in horns and 
trumpets. But between a a altering 
his own music and it being altered by one, 
however great, however competent, there is 
a certain difference. 

The “ Final Report” on the performance 
of the “ —* des Nibelungen,” also the 
article on the Bayreuth Playhouse, although 
referring to events of what already seems a 
far distant past, will still be read with 
interest. For is not Bayreuth now the 
centre, as it were, of the —— world Fey 
is natural to suppose that Wagner, in plan- 
ning the Bayreuth Playhouse, was largely 
occupied in making known his own works. 
Aswith Bach and Beethoven, so hisown great- 
ness absorbed much of his attention. Still 
it is clear, from the “ binal Report,” that 
the Bayreuth Theatre was not intended to be 
what it has now become—/.c., solelya Richard 
Wagner Theatre. Mr. Ellis has provided 
this fifth volume with an interesting preface, 
an index, and a useful summary of contents. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


Chronologies and Calendars. By James C. 
5 pgeras F.S.A. (William Andrews & 
0. 


Wuy must those who were born on the 29th 
of February wait till 1904 to celebrate 
their next birthdays? This little book 
will answer that and many other curious 
questions. The Roman pontiffs had cor- 
rupted the Calendar Rolls—for instance, 
ja nr ing special intercalculated days to 
favour a moneyed friend who wished to 
retain office. At last the seasons fell months 
out of time, so that the festival of spring 
was celebrated in July. Julius Cwesar 
unmade this confusion, decreeing that the 
year 46 3B.c., then current, should contain 
445 days, and instituting leap years, though 
he never lived to see one. How difficult 
the counting of days must be when historical 
and astronomical events have to be compared. 
Ceesar’s orders were misread, and for the 
next thirty-seven years every third instead 
of every fourth year was made u leap year; 
and this mistake being discovered the next 
four leap years were suppressed. Years 
were oned by the names of the consuls, 
or anno urbe condita, or since the accession of 
the reigning emperor. The Nicene Council 
was dated at the time according to the 
Roman Indiction, a cycle of fifteen years 
introduced by Constantine the Great. About 
the same time Abbot Dionysius the Little 
suggested the Christian reckoning, though 
mistaking his starting-point by some five 
years. This system spread slowly westward. 
Yet for centuries English statutes were dated 
by the year of the king’s reign, and it 
was not until 1549 that our coinage bore the 
Anno Domini date. In 1582 the Romish 
Church authorities found a difference of ten 
days between the civil and the solar years. 








Pope Gregory XIII. made the correction by 
which 1900 is not to be a leap year. The 
— Calendar was not adopted in 
England till 1752. Eleven days had been 
omitted in September of the previous year 
> gee ended on December 31, age i 

e new year begin in January. e ol 
style, now twelve days out, is still in use in 
Russia, but it is pro to adopt our 
Western reckoning with the new century. 
Undismayed by the failure of the French 
Revolution Calendar, another pro is to 
come up at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
It is an American suggestion to keep the 
dates of the month on the same days of the 
week by having twelve months of -twenty- 
eight days each and one month of twenty- 
nine days, except in leap year, when the 
thirteenth month would have thirty days. 

Dates for the Creation range from the 
7382 3s.c. of Josephus and 3760 B.c. of 
present-day Jews to the era of evolution, 
the hundred million years of Lord Kelvin’s 
limit to the period of organic life upon earth. 
The ‘ Evolution of Eras” in China, Egypt, 
and elsewhere, is treated as history and 
archeology, perhaps without sufficient refer- 
ence to those astronomical conditions to 
which human systems have sought to con- 
form. The author of Chronologies and 
Calendars sticks to his last, and, indeed, 
he knows his own business uncommonly 
well, but might have referred his readers, 
say, to Whewell’s chapter on “‘ The Fixation 
of the Civil Year” in The History of the 
Inductive Sciences. 

Of ancient cycles the Metonic nineteen- 
year period was so highly esteemed that it 
was cited in the Greek Fasti in letters of 
gold, hence our ‘‘Golden Number.” Some 
further information would have been wel- 
come as to the use of this number in the 

rediction of eclipses and in the Prayer- 

k ‘Table to find Easter.” Modern 
astronomers reckon the day as beginning at 
noon, not at midnight ; and in their calcula- 
tions the year 0 (unknown in history) would 
precede a.p. 1. Recent efforts to extend the 
use of the Greenwich meridian might suit- 
ably have been noticed. 

Mr. Macdonald whets our appetite when 
he tells of the conjunction of Venus and 
Jupiter in B.c. 6, supposed to be the Star of 
Bethlehem, and of battles long ago, which 
have been dated by calculating back to old 
eclipses. These astronomical checks are 
most useful when applied to unravel history 
written when men compiled freely and 
criticised little. We would fain hear more 
of paleography and the discriminating of 
the genuine from the spurious among docu- 
ments written before the days of embossed 
stamps and watermarks. 

The relics of the past remain embedded 
in our daily life. Friday was dedicated to a 
Saxon goddess, July to a Roman emperor. 
Christmas time, comi just after the 
darkest day, is a birthday festival among 
many nations. The date of Easter depends 
upon the Paschal full moon, and is calcu- 
lated by Meton’s cycle. Proclamations are 
dated by the year of the Queen’s reign. And 
the Income Tax returns are dated April 5, 
because the ‘Old Style” plus eleven 
omitted days still prevails in the British Ex- 
chequer. 








od conclusion, — us congratulate = 
author of great learning and patient an 

thorough research on having produced a book 
so eminently readable, useful, and interesting. 


A WOMAN’S WAIL. 


Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and 
other Essays. By Elizabeth R. Chapman. 
(John Lane.) 


We have been reading with very great 
interest this series of essays on the position 
of-women. Taken as a whole the collection 
forms a temperate presentment, from the 
point of view of a clever woman, of the 
marriage question. Moreover, the foreword, 
“Religio Feminez,” may be recommended 
as an antidote to the nonsense which 
has been written concerning that mythical 
creature the “‘New Woman.” But we have 
been chiefly interested in the essay which 
deals with the “ Disparagement of Woman 
in Literature,” and discloses a feminine 
grievance of which we had never suspected 
the existence. For the writer has discovered 
in the course of her reading that the makers 
of books have from time immemorial been 
in the habit of saying the nastiest things 
about women. Even when they have not 
abused women they have spoken of them in a 
‘tone of affectionate patronage” which is 
even more annoying than abuse. Andif you 
will cast a roving mental eye over the literature 
of the ages, from Homer to Anthony Hope, 
you will be bound to admit the existence of 
a habit of writing of women as, in a manner 
of speaking, different from men. Even the 
Homeric tag—O@nAvrepar 52 yuvaixes—seems 
to contain a covert sneer, if we translate 
it ‘‘womanly women.” Then there was 
Euripides (who is certainly understood to 
have had experience to back his opinion), 
with all manner of horrid remarks, quite 
uncalled for, about the sex; he it 
7 OjAv, you remember, no doubt meaning 
the neuter to indicate contempt. The same 
may be said of that a, which has 

through unnumbered adaptations, 
“‘ varium et mutabile semper femina.” But 
Miss Chapman does not bother herself about 
antiquity. She is willing to let bygones be 
bygones, so long as they have gone by for 
three centuries, and is content to base her 
case, which she pleads with much research 
and ingenuity, on the ways of writers who 
have lived since a got over his 
illusions about Anne Hathaway. Think of 
the “‘Taming of the Shrew”! Crammed 
full of lines which are enough to make any 
self-respecting woman ** Place your 
hands beneath your husband’s foot,”’ writes 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ What is to be said,” asks 
Miss ‘heamen, ‘Sof teaching of this kind, 
diligeritly instilled into our young men 
and maidens?” And the teaching of 
Shakespeare has been bettered by his suc- 
cessors. Otway says ‘destructive, damn- 
able, deceitful woman”; Pope says that 
“every woman is at heart a rake”; Gay 
says “Tis woman that seduces all man- 
kind’; Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Byron, 
Moore, Scott, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Hardy, 
and even Blanche Willis Howard have all 
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flung their handful cf mud or their sprink- 
ling of chaff at the sex; and Miss Chapman 
thinks that it is quite time they gave up the 
amusement. 

There may have been some reason in the 
past, Miss Chapman admits, for the dis- 
paragement of women. ‘Nor am I con- 
cerned to deny,” she writes, “ that, from one 
cause or another, considerable pretext has 
been afforded for this chronic depreciation, 
ridiculing and vilipending of woman.” But 
in these days, we are given to understand, 
when women are doing their best to be 
serious and honest and brave, when they 
are taking degrees and sitting in serried 
rows on platforms, and, in short, making 
themselves generally useful, it is a serious 
discouragement that men will persist in 
regarding them as belonging to a different 
sex, and being either rude or ribald at their 
expense. It is enough to send them back 
in despair to the suckling of fools and 
the chronicling of small beer. Something, 
obviously, will have to bedone. Miss Chap- 
man suggests thatit would be well to follow the 
example of those ‘‘ who, in reading standard 
works or, for the matter of that, current 
literature aloud in the family circle are 
careful to omit all depreciatory references to 
the female sex, as a sex.””, We cannot think 
that this would meet the case. The propor- 
tion of literature that is read aloud in the 
family circle is extremely small, and you 
may trust the young folks to lay hands upon 
the books and investigate for themselves if 
they suspect deceit. A committee of expert 
ladies might be appointed to expurgate all 
books of anti-feminine matter, winnowing 
the chaff and leaving only the pure grain 
of approbation. The ‘ Woman’s Bible” 
would supply the precedent. But even then, 
who could guarantee that the expurgated 
edition would hold the market ? 

After all, we fear, the only thing is for 
woman to take it smiling. She is not alone 
in her punishment. Men have been exceed- 
ingly outspoken about their own sex, ever 
since a man exclaimed that “All men are 
liars.” If ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman” 
offends, let her reflect that ‘‘Men were 
deceivers ever” and cry quits. Moreover, 
now, if ever, women have the game in their 
own hands. The novelist with the largest 
circulation in the world is a woman. It 
only remains for our conquerors in the 
world of fiction to speak their minds. . Miss 
Chapman’s complaint comes too late to be 
of service. We have disparaged women for 
three thousand years or so, but the time of 
our “ spanking ”’ has come. 


SOME OLD SCOTTISH PENS. 


The “ Blackwood” Group. (‘‘ Famous Scots ” 
Series.) By Sir George Douglas. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Str Gzorce Dovetas is not always a good 
critic, but he is a pleasing biographer. It 
would be hard, indeed, to be utterly dull on 
such a subject, for the men he writes of— 
Wilson, Galt, Moir, Michael Scot—were 
vigorous personalities in their way, tirelessly 
energetic, crude and faulty to the last 
degree, but at the worst living, bustling 


human beings. As a relief from anemic 
young gentlemen who worship the bones of 
art, itis worth while turning to those un- 
critical Scots who set down their gloriously 
faulty stuff with real gusto and delight. 
Wilson was the type of the school, Galt, 
perhaps, rather above it; while Moir, save 
for one masterpiece, was certainly below it. 
The school has been overpraised in later 
times by its perfervid fellow-countrymen, 
who fancy analogies between its spontaneity 
and the ease of production of the great 
author of Waverley; but it is easy for a 
generation which has been schooled to 
admire the exquisite and the chastened to 
fail in appreciating raw elemental © serge 
Nowadays we seek, even in our realists, a 
certain reticence in passion, and mere 
violence in the sentimental is set down as 
rococo and futile. But the rococo has its 
charm; and these men were more than 
boisterous sentimentalists and windy rhe- 
toricians. 

The author has learned a trick oz two 
from his subjects, and is betrayed more 
than once into a flamboyant phrase or an 
ill-considered judgment. ‘‘ To-day the critie 
Johnson is remembered chiefly for his blind- 
ness.” Indeed! we had not thought so. Or 
take such an inexact note as this : 

“« The Inheritance in its own degree unites the 
principal characteristics of the Greek and the 
Shakes drama, for the web of circum- 
stance inexorably woven about the innocent and 
unconscious heroine is entirely in the manner 
of the first, while the indifferent, life-like 
alternation of tragic and ludicrous incident in 
the narrative is of a piece with Shakespearean 
irony.” 

Nor can we see the point of such a piece of 
oe ge sag as: “The success of Marriage 

ad the right effect upon the sterling 
Scottish character of the authoress. It 
led her to try how much better still she 
could do.” He calls a line of Moir’s a 
Jine line: 


‘« The bliss that feeds upon the heart destroys ”’— 


in which we can see no more than a trite 
thought awkwardly expressed. Nor, in 
spite of our strong admiration for Galt, can 
we admit that his Covenanting story, Ringan 
Gilhaize, shows a more real sympathy with 
Scots feeling, more “ literary style, intensity, 
and delicacy than Old Mortality.” Two 
scenes alone in the book seem to us to 
have the quality of first-rate romance—the 
journey of Michael Gilhaize along the Fife 
coast to St. Andrews and the somewhat 
Rabelaisian meeting between the trooper 
and the goat. 

In fact, Sir George Douglas suffers from 
having to group together a number of writers 
of very disparate gifts. The result is that 
he starts at a high level of praise, and, 
when he wishes to go further (as in Galt’s 
case) he is driven into ill-timed com- 
| parisons with a very great writer. But the 
| book is interesting and useful, if for no 
other thing than that it emphasises the 
excellence of the Woctes and the best work 
of Galt and Miss Ferrier. In the present 
woful state of Scots fiction, when the Scots 
village is a transcendental point round which 
are grouped religious myths, it is refreshin 
to turn to the real thing in Zhe Provost se 
The Annals of the Parish. 








HORT’S “CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA.” 


The Christian Ecclesia. By Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus volume consists of a course of lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge 
in 1888-89 by the late Dr. Hort, and of four 
sermons preached on various occasions, but 
dealing more or less with the same funda- 
mental topic. Having to speak about the 
origin and early history of the Christian 
community as an organised body, Hort chose 
for his title the word Ecclesia, as his editor, 
Mr. J. O. F. Murray, puts it, ‘ expressly 
for its freedom from the distracting asso- 
ciations which have gathered round its more 
familiar synonyms ’—especially, we may 
suppose, the word ‘“‘Church.” The same 
effect might perhaps have been still better 
attained by writing Ecclesia with two 4’s or 
in the Greek character. In any case, to 
nearly every reader it will simply spell 
church. We live in a time when historical 
amt of apparently the most in- 
nocent kind are at once captured for party 
purposes; and coslegheiiaal. studies are so 
peculiarly exposed to this fate that Hort 
might as well as have begun by boldly 
facing the risk. Nor do these lectures give 
the impression that he was himself actuated 
by a merely antiquarian curiosity. They 
read like a pamphlet against sacerdotalism, 
not only as represented in an extreme 
form by the claims of Rome, but also as 
represented in a more moderate form by the 
Anglican pretensions. In reference to the 
famous text on which Pius IX relied so 
confidently as a proof to Protestants of 
papal infallibility, Hort observes (p. 16) 
that in his opinion 


‘the most obvious interpretation is the true 
one. St. Peter himself, yet not exclusively 
St. Peter but the other disciples of whom he 
was then the spokesman and interpreter, and 
should hereafter be the leader, was the rock 
which Christ had here in view. It was no 
question here of an authority given to St. 
Peter; some other image than that of the 
ground under a foundation must have been 
chosen if that had been meant. Still less was 
it a question of an authority which should be 
transmitted by St. Peter to others.” 


As to the bishops mentioned in Apostolic 
literature, Hort seems to look on them as 
officials corresponding to the elders of the 
Judaic congregation, from which he assumes 
the Christian ecclesia to have been de- 
veloped ; while the diaconate is characterised 
as ‘a strictly subordinate and external 
function.” (p. 231). No system of church 
government was instituted by Christ, nor 
was any recognised as binding by the 
Apostles (p. 230). In short, the Gospel 
is not ‘‘a second Levitical Code” (p. 232). 
Protestant Nonconformists will welcome 
these conclusions as water to their mill, and 
Roman Catholics will, perhaps, appeal to 
other credentials than isolated New Testa- 
ment texts; but one feels curious to know 
how Hort would have reconciled the 
privileges claimed by his own Church with 
this unsparing, though indirect, demolition 
of their alleged foundation in the earlies 
Christian ition. 

Hort. ‘might have made out an ‘even 
stronger case had he accepted the results 
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of any but the least advanced New Testa- 
ment criticism. On this point, however, 
he remains rigidly conservative. sa 
saying attributed to Christ by the Fo 

ist, and every word reported as 
having been uttered after the Resurrection, 
is accepted without hesitation; and this 
even when the genuineness of a command 
to preach the Gospel over the whole earth 
seems to be discredited by the strange 
quiescence of the disciples to whom it is 
said to have been delivered (p. 37). The 
Book of Acts receives more credence than 
most scholars would give to Thucydides. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians is quoted as 
Pauline even when the lecturer has to cite 
the which most distinctly betray its 
later origin. Objections to the ney 
of the Pastoral Epistles areindeed mentioned, 
but only in the briefest manner, and only to 
be peremptorily swept aside (p. 171). 

e lectures are, of course, marked by 
refined scholarship and painstaking accuracy. 
But the treatment of the whole subject is 
highly technical, and the style austere to 
aridity. The sermons are a little, but only a 
little, more popular. The finely wrought 
abstractions of which they chiefly consist 
give the impression—very likely an erroneous 
one—of being designed to commit the 
preacher to the fewest possible definite 
statements, and the vaguest possible pro- 
mises of reform. 





FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Gleanings of Past Years: 1885-96. Vol. 
VIII. (Theological and Ecclesiastical.) 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
(Murra; Fae 

R. & TONE speaks his thoughts 
with a subjective accompaniment 
of winning modulations and commanding 
gesture, the periods punctuated with the 
warning arm and the setting of the stron 
sensitive mouth; but the callous pen an 
pa gas aT ink decline all part and lot 
with such matter, the phrases they inscribe 
are the pale ghosts of the author’s full- 
blooded idea. But if Mr, Gladstone the 
essayist is less a master of style than Mr. 
Gladstone the orator he is at least a clear, 
intelligible writer—diligent, laborious, con- 
scientious; and that which his wonderful 
industry puts forth is invariably a serious 
contribution to the consideration of the 
subject of which he treats. In the present 
volume he is seen at his best. tess he 
discourses of the matters in which he has 
most delight—discourses with an urbanity, 
with a restraint, with a dignity, which show 
him at his best. The papers cover ground 
familiar to such as concern themselves with 
controversies of the day. The methods of 
“Bob” Ingersoll are examined with a 
seriousness that must have surprised that 
light-hearted humorist ; Huxley is bom- 
barded on the subject of the Swine Miracle 
with historical evidences amid which stars 
and daggers dazzle the reader with their 
multitude of references; the voluble, ver- 
satile Mrs. Besant is treated with a lighter 
hand of courteous ridicule; Mrs. Humphry 





Ward’s philosophy is examined with more 
gravity her Robert seems by this time 
altogether to deserve. Of the other essa 
three are devoted to a justification of the 
Reformation settlement of religion. The 
volume contains also Mr. Gladstone’s hope- 
ful forecast of the verdict to follow upon 
the Roman inquiry into the essence of the 
Anglican ministry, and, by way of post- 
script, his lament that the Commission did 
not contrive to return a verdict in favour of 
the validity of its orders. The acerb tone 
of this last document denotes the bitterness 
of the writer’s disappointment. 

This eighth volume, which completes the 
series, leaves the reader astonished at the 
industry which in the midst of the burdens 
of an exacting career has found time for so 
voluminous occasional work, full of admira- 
tion for the learning and of respect for the 
character that speaks in its every page. 

* * * 


Memories of the Months: Being Pages from 
the Notebook of a Field-Naturalist and Anti- 
quary, to wit, Sir H, Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Arnold.) 

F Englishmen do not yet appreciate the 
beauty and many enjoyments to be found 
in the country it is not the fault of the 
numerous writers who of late years have 
treated them, each in hisown style. A White 
of Selborne or a Richard Jefferies is not 
often reproduced by nature, in spite of the 
assertions of reviewers, and yet many of 
their excellencies may be found in Sir H. 
Maxwell’s little book. He unfeignedly 
loves every aspect of country life, and 
devotes some ninety chapters to revealing a 
few of nature’s secrets. He does so, too, in 
a scholarly manner, having much sympathy 
with or art, and archeology. ing 
an authority on fishing, especially trout 
fishing, he judiciously flavours his pages 
with piscatorial anecdotes. Not contented 
with these pleasant subjects, scenery, 
flowers and flower lore, gardening, deer- 
stalking, black game and ptarmigan occupy 
his facile pen. The result is, that every 
lover of nature finds much to charm him in 
these Memories, and will be wise to add 
them to his shelf of favourite books. The 
essays are arranged under the four seasons. 
Snow, sunshine, foliage and autumnal tints 
thus form suggestive backgrounds for 
studies of birds andanimals. Half-a-dozen 
characteristic etchings bestow additional 
grace on the volume. It upholds the 
highest traditions of fair sport and hu- 
manity to the lower creatures; and as the 
reader lays it down he cordially wishes that 
ere long Sir H. Maxwell may impart to the 
= some further chapters from his aote- 

Naturalists are sure to differ here and 
there from the author. That detestable 
fungus phallus cannot, for instance, fortu- 
nately, be termed ‘‘common.” Shake- 


speare’s ‘‘ long purples” are more probably 
lythrum odinaie Gan the spotted orchis. 
It is a somewhat rash experiment also to 


introduce the jay into a district tolerably 
clear of it, whether eggs or en produce 
are taken into account. Such diversities of 


opinion, however, add to the book’s charm. 
The reader in his country rambles finds 
someone, as it were, to oppose his own 





views. Sir_H. Maxwell’s vignettes of 
Scottish scenery are delightful and painted 
with the utmost felicity. From them he 
takes the reader to the mouth of an estuary 
and bids him notice the smell of violets 
and cucumbers which pervades a catch of 
smelts, and which, it may be added, is also 
apparent in the grayling on being first 

en. An interesting chapter relates to 
the discovery of water by the divining 


rod; another to the lavish display 
of colour when the wild hyacinths 
are out; ‘those fairy banks, enamelled 


with acres of azure among the grey 
ash-stems, a bright tapes or 
8 , and dog’s mercury of more sober 
tone.” Rrothing else in nature’s colouring 
has so fine an effect on English scenery ; a 
bed of these hyacinths reminds one of the 
gentian on the Alps, like a blue cloud 
on the mountain side, as Mr. Ruskin 
describes it. 

These remarks show something of the 
variety and interest which pervade Sir 
H. Maxwell’s Memories. It is of the 
country and for the country. Everyone 
going North this summer cannot do better 
than put it in his pocket. It will assuredly 
lend a more vivid charm to the hills and 
wild-life of Scotland. 


* * * 


Forecasts of the Coming Century. By a 
Decade of Writers. (Manchester: The 
Labour Press, Limited). 

THE papers which make up this book have 
been written by men to whom we may fairly 
look for well-informed utterances on the 
aims of Socialism and the methods by which 
it is proposed to realise them. Mr. Alfred 
R allace writes on ‘The Re-occupa- 
tion of the Land’; Mr. Grant Allon on 
“Natural Inequality” ; Mr. Tom Mann on 
“Trade Unionism and Co-operation”; Mr. 
Edward Carpenter on “‘ Transitions to Free- 
dom”; and there are seven other papers. 
All are affable and reasonable to a degree. 
Mr. Tom Mann has put off the Socialist 
Adam of ten years ago less, perhaps, than 
his fellows; but in writing on Trade 
Unionism he is dealing with his own calling, 
which it is natural he should magnify. His 
hopes may probably be classed among those 
illusions of Socialism on which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw discourses amusingly later in the 
volume, half apologising for them, half con- 
demning them. for Mr. Shaw’s own 
opinions, they would, we think, be nothing 
but a help to pleasant intercourse between 
himself and, say, Lord Salisbury. 

Mr. Henry Salt writes on ‘“ Socialism and 
Literature.” He thinks that a Socialist 
régime would stamp out dilettante writing, 
incompetent writing, superfluous writing, 
the books of rich amateurs, the itch 
for authorship, and other literary evils. 
Very likely it would; but so would a 
sedeiaalien invasion of Europe, or the 
Day of Judgment. These evils exist, but our 
explanation of them would be simpler than 
Mr. Salt’s. We trace the itch to write to the 
itch to read, and this to the Compulsory 
Education Act, which has made millions 
read voraciously, but has not had time to 
make them on well, Ali that is wanted is 


time. 
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THE BOOK TRADE IN OANADA. 


A Tatx wirn «4 Canapran PvustisHeEr. 


HAD met Mr. Thompson before, in 
I Toronto, and when I caught sight of 
him the other day in London I sugges 
the advisability of an interview on Canadian 
book-selling. Mr. H. L. Thompson is presi- 
dent of the firm of Copp, Clark & Co., of 
Toronto, probably the largest wholesale 
booksellers and publishers in the Dominion. 

“No,” said Mr. Thompson in answer to 
the inevitable question, ‘I cannot say that 
the Jubilee has affected our business to any 
large extent; it has certainly not had the 
disastrous effect which I hear it is having 
in this country. Canada was never more 
loyal and further from annexation to the 
United States, but it is curious that the 
innumerable Jubilee publications have not 
had a large sale.” 

“But I hear that the various schools 
are giving Jubilee medals instead of book 
prizes this year. Surely that will lessen 
the sales of ‘juveniles’? ” 

“That is quite a mistake. In the 
Canadian public schools book prizes are 
seldom given. We carry a large stock of 
‘juveniles,’ but most of them go to the 
Sunday-school libraries, which are a great 
institution in our country.” 

Mr. Thompson went on to = that 
a very important branch of his firm’s 
business is the sale of school text-books. 
“The text-books for all the lower classes 
are, as a rule, authorised by Government, 
and we publish quite a number of these. 
The Educational Department of Ontario 
insists that these shall be produced in the 
country and be, for the most part, the work 
of Canadian authors. The provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
generally follow Ontario in the choice of 
educational works, so we have a large 
public to supply; but in the maritime 

rovinces, ee « in Nova Scotia and New 

runswick, Toronto publications are looked 
upon with something of suspicion and 
antagonism.” 

“You do a large business in Colonial 
editions of English works, I believe ?” 

“Yes, we make these a special feature, 
and have the exclusive agency for the 
Colonial editions of quite’ a number of 
books. Of course we have at present to 
contend with the numberless American re- 
prints, and I think English publishers are 
coming to understand that it is useless to 
expect us to sell any number of the six- 
shilling edition of, say, Mr. Barrie’s earlier 
books, when the market is simply flooded 
with the American ‘ten cent pirate.’ ”’ 

‘I suppose the popular authors are much 
the same in Canada as in England ?” 

“Yes, that is so. We have no local 
literature of any moment, if you except the 
novels of Gilbert Parker, which have sold 
in large numbers. Ian Maclaren, Hall 
Caine, Crockett, Barrie, Weyman, Conan 
Doyle, all command a ready sale, and we 
also get rid of large numbers of David 
Douglas’s neat editions of American novels.” 

Pe as the free libraries reached Canada 
ye 

“Yes! They are very popular, and 
on the increase everywhere. Mechanics’ 


ted | understand the 


institutes ' and school libraries ‘are being 
formed in many towns; and now ‘that 
beoks for. such ‘institutions are, for the 
most part, free of duty, they are likely to 
grow very rapidly. It is not very easy to 
rovisions of the _new 
tariff” [here I nodded in token of fervent 
assent, for I can vouch for the difficulty of 
fathoming some of its vagaries], ‘‘ but it 
seems that in the first case we shall have to 
pay the ordinary duty, but sell at the free 
price to the various libraries, and then look 
to the Government to refund such duty. 
I should have preferred to have had the 
duty collected upon all library books im- 
ported into Canada, and then have had the 
rebate allowed to the library direct; but 
either of these plans will be a great benefit 
to the local booksellers, who can now sell 
books from stock to the library and receive, 
either direct or through the library, a rebate 
of duty previously collected.” 

And: then, of course, we plunged into a 
discussion of the new tariff, and especially 
of the clauses in it relating to books. Mr. 
Thompson is personally exceedingly sorry 
that the elause prohibiting the importation 
of American reprints or pirated editions 
into Canada has, upon consideration, been 
abolished. English publishers who, when 
arranging for the American ‘“ market” of a 
book, have “thrown in” Canada would be 
surprised to learn how strong the feeling 
against this arrangement is. 

“We want to deal with England,” said 
Mr. Thompson with yreat emphasis. ‘It is 
true that for the present the unauthorised 
reprints can come in from the States with 
impunity, but I think the whole question 
of British copyright will come up again 
before long, and I believe the Canadian 
Government will have been convinced that 
it is unjust to the British author and 
mere and pernicious for the Canadian 

ookseller and reading public, to allow the 
sale in the Dominion of American pirated 
editions. The proposed clause was probably 
too sweeping and drastic, but in a modified 
form it would receive the hearty support 
of all right-thinking people.” 

‘* And what is the latest information from 
Canada as to the duty on books?” 

‘Tt seems there are to be two distinct 
duties. All novels, whether in cloth or 
paper, and paper-covered books, of whatever 
nature, are subject to a 20 per cent. duty. 
This does not include Sunday-school books, 
which, with all other kinds of literature 
outside fiction and some educational books, 
are only subject to 10 per cent. duty. It is 
not definitely stated, but I suppose English 
books will have the one-eighth preference 
as was proposed in the earlier tariff, which 
would, of course, bring the duty on 
English books down to 17} per cent. and 8} 
per cent.” 

“This arrangement practically amounts to 
a premium on serious reading ?”’ 

‘Yes; and so as further to encourage the 
sale of the best literature the Government 
in making grants to libraries and other 
institutions stipulates that fiction shall not 
constitute more than 20 per cent. of the 
books beught. Of course, the Government’s 
definition of fiction is not very sweeping. I 
should not be surprised to hear, for instance, 








that Mr. Henty’s stories were classed under 
‘ historical,’ ” 

The vexed question of Canadian copy- 
right was bound to come up in such an 
interview. English publishers are quite 
unaware how seriously the matter is being 
debated in Canada. 

** On this question,” said Mr. Thompson, 
“T am distinctly a ‘moderate.’ I am in 
favour of Canadian copyright under certain 
conditions—first, that the law shall in no wa 
be retroactive, and secondly, that Engli 
Colonial editions shall be prohibited as well 
as the American reprints: The pro 
now before the Government is as follows. 
Supposing that a book is published in 
England and that no arrangements have 
been made with a Canadian publisher for a 
special Canadian edition, it will be open to- 
anyone to apply to Ottawa for the right to 
reprint the book. The Government will 
then communicate with the author or pub- 
lisher asking whether any such arrange- 
ments have been made, and giving a definite 
time for reply.. Should the response be in 
the negative, or there be no reply at all, the 
applicant may receive Government authori- 
sation to publish that book at whatever price 
he likes, and to pay to the Government a 
royalty of ten per cent. upon the retail price, 
which will be handed by them to the English 
publisher or author. Now it-stands to 
reason that it will be to the advantage of 
the English publisher or author to arrange 
beforehand with some firm in Canada to 
publish the book as his agent, for he can 
then make distinct stipulations as to price 
and royalty. If no such arrangement be 
made, he will receive, it is true, his ten per 
cent. royalty, but nothing prevents the 
Canadian applicant, of whose business 
standing the English author or publisher 
may know very little, from selling the book 
at twenty-five cents. or even lower.” 

“You speak of author or publisher. Is 
the idea to leave it optional as to whether 
you communicate with the English publisher 
or direct with the author ?” 

“T am, as I have said, one of the 
‘moderates.’ Some of the Canadian pub- 
lishers deny the right of the English pub- 
lisher to interfere in the matter at all. As 
business men, who have had long and ex- 
ceedingly pleasant relations with publishers 
of this country, we should certainly wish to 
deal with the publishers. And I must say 
most emphatically that as far as my firm is 
concerned we shall not apply to Ottawa for 
the enforced publication of any book, though 
we shall be glad to arrange with English 
publishers for the publication of Canadian 
editions, when such arrangements can be 
made to mutual advantage.” ; 

‘One more question. Will a Canadian 
edition pay you?” 

‘Only in the case of some popular books. 
The cost of production would be cheaper in 
Canada than in England if we printed from 
English plates, as we shall hope to do when 
dealing with the publisher. The buying 
public is not large, but with an author of 
any popularity a Canadian edition should 
be a success, providing always that the 
cheap English and American editions are 
not allowed to come into the country.” 

J. E. H. W. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Folly of Pen Harrington. By Julian Sturgis. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Julian Sturgis is an accomplished writer who is content 
to appear.but seldom in public. With the exception of the libretto 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera Ivanhoe, he has, I believe, given his 
readers nothing since Zhe Comedy of a Country House. Before that 
came Little Comedies, John a Dreams, and a few other books, all 
distinguished by a light touch, a graceful wit, and a very shrewd 
~ observation of the play of the lighter emotions—Mr. Sturgis being 
concerned always with comedy. Those who remembered Mr. Sturgis 
by these books were aro to a pleasant state of expectancy 
the announcement of a new novel from his hand, and I do not thin 
that The Folly of Pen Harrington will disappoint them. 

The story is less than its setting: Mr. Sturgis is more a satirist 
and exponent of the comic spirit than a novelist; but it is a story 
in which one is interested all the same. Its peculiar value to me, 
however, resides in the incidental passages and in the subsidiary 
rather than the principal characters. Pen Harrington, heiress and 
good fellow, aledea le and intoxicating though she is, and her 
two lovers, Otho Pharamont (a near relative of Mr. Mivers in 
Kenelm_ Chillingly) and Peter Blake, the African explorer, do not 
come before one with the convincingness and distinctness of John 
. Spencer Pesaro, capitalist and bounder, and the Bobbys. In these 
we recognise types, firmly and pitilessly set down. And Freddy, 
Pen’s cousin, a dallier ’twixt love and golf, is also a genuine figure. 
These character-sketches are indeed the strength of the book, which 
_ is ready for almost bodily transference to the stage. The Bobbys 
are a young couple, “ slim and elegant and agreeable to the eye,” 
who have nothing, go everywhere (on their brilliant bicycles), dress 
faultlessly, are always ready to oblige, and are not overburdened 
with conscience. e see them first angling for an invitation to 


Plumley, the Duchess of Buckland’s seat, assisted by Lady Linda 


Fussell. This is the conversation : 


‘‘Lady Linda laughed. ‘Jane,’ she said, turning amiably to the 
duchess, ‘ you have no idea how clever and amusing the Bobbys are.’ 

‘* Bobby beamed and purred upon the duchess: he addressed her with 
impetuotis frankness. ‘ We are a success,” he said, ‘ aren’t we, Letty ?’ 

*** A succés fou’ she said ; ‘ at least Bobby is.’ 

***O Letty!’ he cried, and shook a finger at her, ‘it’s you, it’s really 
all you—almost all you!’ He purred at her, she faintly echoed the 


* sweet sound. 


“‘ After this pause, eloquent of mutual affection, ‘Duchess,’ said 
Bobby, with eager candour, ‘I do wish you could see Letty do little 
things after dinner,. We just get-up, Letty and I, just as we are, and 
do a little thing, a little nothing; light, fin, just a touch, like that.’ 
And he gave a little peck at the air with a delicate finger and thumb. 

_ «* What do you mean ?’ asked the duchess ; ‘do you act plays ?’ 

‘<*« Plays, playlets, scenets, triflés, morceaux. We make them ourselves ; 
that is, we take them a little from the French, but they are really all 
ours—all Letty’s, really.’ He cooed and she responded, and ‘ O Bobby,’ 
she said, ‘it’s really all you.’ 

‘** She has a touch,’ said Bobby to the duchess ; ‘ you wouldn’t believe 
it; a touch, a delicacy, a finesse, you know. So different from pro- 
fessional actrsses, and she sings—little chansons.’ He kissed his fingers, 
graceful, ecstatic. 

‘**O Bobby,’ said his wife, ‘ you know I haven’t any voice.’ 

*** No, no, dear, of course not. How should she have a voice?’ he 
asked of the others. There was a suggestion of grossness about a 
voice. Letty murmurs, he added, ‘she warbles like a little mouse, or 
. ~ 4 bird—a tomtit.’ He pecked at the air with his slender finger and 

umb. 

***And Bobby dances. You should see Bobby dance.’ And Mrs. 
Bobby clasped her hands at the recollection. 

** Does he do skirt dances ?’ asked the duchess with faint interest.” 





grown too big, as Pen explained to the African 
explorer, it fell to pieces, and there remained only sets, coteries 
all cliques. Pen, therefore, had a companionship of her own, 
known as Pen’s Clique, the members of which called each other by 
their Christian names, walked hand-in-hand in lovely gardens, and 
“aimed at friendship, and talk, and love, and again friendship.” 
The duchess and Lady Linda, the Bobbys and Freddy, Otho 
Pharamont and Peter Blake, all belonged to the clique. Its doings 
are certainly of secondary importance in the book, yet the passage 
which shows us the rem dey who took its laws and customs very 
seriously, lugging Freddy about Plumley by the hand, deserves to 
be quoted : 

‘As the duchess led Freddy from among the quaint hedges of old yew 
on to the smooth-shaven green, she was looking very seriously on his - 
finger-nails. Freddy, already ill at ease, became fidgety under this 
inspection. He, too, looked upon his fingers, and became conscious for 
the first time of a certain crudity inthem. ‘They’re awfully knocked 
about,’ he said. ‘I bowl lobs sometimes.’ 

“*Lobs!’ repeated the duchess thoughtfully. 
manicure? Don’t you read Browning?’ 


Society a 


‘Don’t you do 


‘This double-barrelleled interrogatory puzzled Freddy. ‘What are 
they ?’ he said. t 
‘* « He’s a poet—Browning. Don’t you read Browning?’ 


“«*Oh, him!’ said Freddy. ‘I tried to read him once; Pen made 
me; but I couldn’t understand him.’ . 

“«« That doesn’t matter: you ought to read him: we.all read him, and 
we all do manicure—little pots and polishers, you know. If you are very 
good, I’ll lend you my little pots and polishers.’ 

‘««* Thanks,’ said Freddy gloomily.” 


John Spencer Pesaro, whose connexion with the story is of the 
slightest, could hardly have found his way into fiction before to-dey, 
his development being so much a matter of the last year or so. He 
is the mushroom Hebrew financier of the moment, affable and 
ostentatious, a man of unknown but shady antecedents, who 
becomes rich by lucky and unscrupulous investments and arrange- 
ments, surrounds himself with gilt-edged young men, patronises 
the arts, and gives lavish entertainments. It is at one of these 
supper parties that we discover him, in the midst of his court. A 
young poet is present, brought thither by Sir Amyas Dare, a 
decadent. The talk turns on Otho Pharamont and his new review : 


“*T have a little story,’ said the young poet, in tones rendered 
unusually harsh by his combat with shyness; ‘will he dare to publish 
that ?’ 

**Good old John Spencer laughed till he shook in-his seat; it was a 
rich jest, the question of any limit to the daring of Otho Pharamont. 

‘*T have read it,’ said Amyas, overflowing with amiableness ; ‘ it’s 
of the last cry, a tremor, a quiver ; it’s a sweet thing.’ 

‘«* What's it about ?’ asked a Philistine. 

“‘* A little suburban slavey!’ Amyas said it slowly and sweetly, 
with arched eyebrows. 

ee Ah ! ’ 

‘** That’s your sort,’ said Teddy with a wink. 

*«* She goes wrong, of course?’ asked Tommy with anxiety. 

‘** Curiously wrong,’ murmured Amyas, smiling, while the young 
author scowled. If he were enjoying the praises, it is a question how 
he would show annoyance. 

*** And he don’t shirk it?’ asked Teddy. 

‘“«* And he is really real?’ asked Tommy in the same breath. They 
inquired of Amyas; it occurred to neither of them to consult the 
author. . ' 7 

‘“«« You can smell the little frowsy kitchen,’ said Sir Amyas, delicately 
playing a little tune upon his interesting chin, ‘the coarse vegetables, 
the sink.’ ce 

““*Ah!’ There was a babble of appreciation, in the midst of which 
the young poet sat staring, slightly flushed, but still silent. Teddy 
clapped him on the lean shoulder. : 

‘** $0 you’ve sat tight,’ he said. ; 

‘“<*He hasn’t played any Thackeray tricks with. it?’ asked Tommy 
anxiously of Amyas. ; 
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““¢Ah! Don’t be hard on Thackeray,’ said Amyas, raisiog his pointed 
fingers ; ‘ he was of his age, of his age.’ 

*** So was Noah, dear chap.’ 

««*« Even Noah was only y antediluvian,’ said another. 

“* True,’ said Amyas; ‘he had his second period. What I value in a 
writer,’ he added, musing, ‘are the odd moments, the between periods, 
the neither this nor that!’” 


I am skirting Mr. Sturgis’s plot persistently; but I do not 
think that there is injustice in so doing. The reader will come to 
it the more freshly. It interested me greatly, as I said; but Mr. 
Sturgis’s satirical touches and clean-cut portraits interest me more. 
We need such observant wits as he to crystallise types for us from 
time to time. 


An Odd Experiment. By Hannah Lynch. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


In An Odd Experiment Miss Hannah Lynch has hit on a plot 
which is not absolutely new—Mr. Kipling has turned it into a aheat 
story—but she has worked it out in a manner which is novel and 
remarkably clever. It is simply the struggle of a woman—vergin 
on middle age—for the affections of her husband. Mrs. baguael 
finds her husband in sore trouble, and inquires the reason : 


“ «Tf it were an ordinary _—— infidelity,’ he says, ‘I might make 
shift to be sorry in silence and mend. But that’s the worst of it, Kate. 
There’s more than you and me to consider in this matter.’ 

. “Naturally. ere’s—the other woman,’ said his wife, with her 

unruffied placidity.” 


That remark alone is enough to interest you in Mrs. Raymond. 
She is marvellously reasonable. She goes to see the “other 
woman,” who is merely a passionate girl, and insists that she shall 
come to stay with her—and her husband—as a guest. This is 
how the other woman—her name was Blanche—contemplated the 
prospect : 


“‘Blanche’s thoughts, like unintelligent birds, flew in a circle to the 
running murmur of consciousness: ‘To-morrow I shall be sitting 
between his wife and him, we three aware of what that means.’ She 
blinked faint lids upon the awful picture, and the colour came in hot 
waves, and subsided under chalk patches, to the surprise of the servant, 
who removed the plates, and noted her silence and want of appetite.” 


When I had reached this point I became intensely interested ; 
for a writer who tackles et ge situation strikes deep indeed. I 
also saw, as you will see from the above-quoted sentence, that 
Miss Hannah Lynch has caught the Meredithyrambic spirit to her 
undoing. Take, for example, her description of Miss Barnna, 
a quite secondary character, who “carried with her the emphatic 
note of wealth that sets mercen: pid sighing like a bellows at 
the skirts of gilded maidenh Such grotesqueness, I must 
confess, worries me when I come across it in a k with a live 
story written by a live writer. It is for Mrs. Raymond, the 
reasonable wife, that I shall read this story again. This is how 
Mrs. Raymond feels when she intercepts ‘‘an imprudent flash of 
eyeball” passing between the husband and the other woman : 


“* Instantly she felt megeaoed of youth and its incandescent glow, since 
never again could life light such fire for her. Love and its beguilin 
rashness lay behind, buried in the grave of experience, and, with a thrill 
of memory, she felt a poignant yearning for the soft follies, the caresses, 
the tender, broken of young ion. But this was no moment 
to listen to the restless beats of a heart suddenly stripped of its con- 
ventional wrappings of philosophy. Duty was then simple, sure, defined. 
It ordered her to be satisfied with friendship, and not aggravate by her 
own futile regrets the troubles of a tortured heart. The rest, after all, is 
purchasable; only comradeship and the quiet affections can neither be 
sold nor paid for. She it was who was the man’s friend ; and what did 
it matter how much of the inferior feeling, never a permanent one, he 
gave the other?” 


” 
. 


From this you may see something—it would be robbing you of 
an enjoyment to tell you more—of the result of Mrs. Raymond’s 
rere t sger een is a curious study of the life of middle- 
married people whose passional life does not entirel chronise. 
A book to read and remember. oe 





Lazarus: a Tale of the Earth's Great Miracle. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Some provision of the copyright law should be contrived to cover 
the New Testament. Another lady has entered the field in which 
Miss Corelli has delighted her “ public.” Barabbas is followed 
by Lazarus; and now we expect with confidence the arrival of 
Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. Barabbas one knows chiefly by 
disrepute; of Zazarus I have had some hours of wearisome 
experience. Lucas Cleeve’s acquaintance with the Hebrew race 
is such as might be cursorily gleaned from the “‘ Teacher’s Bible” ; 
her moralising—and: there is an unconscionable deal of it—is of 
the most obvious and irritating quality. As-for the extraordinary 
jargon which she deems es ‘to a story of Palestine, 
methinks it doth bear a semblance unto nought of writ 
or spoken since Babel’s builders were by Jah confound 

er hero is introduced musing upon “a ing dissonance he 
could not account for” —a judgment given in favour of a usurer. 
He falls in with Nicodemus, and together they go to his domicile, 
conversing gravely by the way. en they arrive— 
‘“‘* We heard a wondrous story to-day from Cana,’ Mary [the sister of 
Lazarus] said to the two men. ‘ We cannot credit it, but our kinsman 
Nathaniel . . . doth write how that they were all ut the wedding of a 
friend, and Mary was there with her ing son, this strange of 
whom all speak ; and, when they entered, Mary did say to the servants, 
“‘ Whatever He saith unto ye, do it.” And there were set there six 
water-pots of stone, containing water; and this Jesus said unto them, 
‘« Fill the water-pots with water”; and they filled them to the brim. 
Then He said unto them in, ‘‘ Draw out now, and bear unto the 
governor of the feast.’”” And when they did so, behold it was all wine, 
and of such choice flavour as Nathaniel saith he never before did taste 
. . - and all were full of wonder at this thing, which they do term a 
miracle. What think ye, noble rulers, can this thing be true ?’” 


Poor St. John! And Nicodemus being “a master in Israel ”— 
the people whose war-cry was, “The Lord your God is One ”— 
comments : “ If ’tis true [ “’tis ” Aramaic for “it is”, ’tis surely a 
God who hath come among us!” : 

To our very serious Lazarus the two most beautiful women in 
Jerusalem, Mary M: ene (Lucas Oleeve does not follow the 
tradition which identifies her with Mary the sister of Lazarus) and 
Rebekah, the daughter of ee re are devoted. This is how that 
young man replies to Rebekah’s ae She is very lovely, 
you are to understand, but not at all good: 

‘«* Noble lady,’ he said, ‘farewell; thou are not thyself to-night, and 
to listen to thee were wrong; for thou th would’st weep if thou 
did’st kaow the words which thou hast said. I thauk thee fur the love . 
thou offerest, but ’twould [Hebrew for ‘it would ”] be but sorry love I 
gave thee, for my heart and soul are given to the Nazarene; henceforth, 
in life and death, I belong to Him, and of naught else can I think; and 
if I cause thee pain, sweet lady, forgive me, for I would not; but if thou 
hast a sorrow for a while, turn thee to the Nazarene, who doth assuage 
all sorrow. shall we be united, thee and I, in a commou, 
heavenly love that will wipe out all earthly yearning.’ ” 


And even that cured not the infatuated young woman! 


‘« That one short hour in the fragrant, silent garden had brought him 

closer than ever he would be again. On that sweet memory she must 
feed till ages should have rolled away, while swathed in grave-clothes of 
finest embroidered linen the High Priest’s daughter would be lying in 
her granite sepulchre.”’ 
Admire that touch about the grave-clothes. The lady came to a 
bad end, one regrets to add. After “ quick, hot words” with 
“the beauteous Magdalene,” about to be married to the resuscitated 
Lazarus, with ‘“ madness-given strength ” she “‘ stabbed her in 
her jealousy.” And Lazarus and Mary sailed away in a ship “ to 
where they could preach the Gospel unmolested.” It will be seen 
that the book has in it the elements of a wide popularity. 


* *~ * * 


Impossibilities: Fantasias. By Israfel Mondego. 
(Henry & Co.) . 

This book is a little literary lark. But the jest is rather one- 
sided. No real human being, with passions, temper, and a will, 
can limit himself in all the emergencies of life to the vocabulary of 
the concert-platform. If his creator insists on so restricting him, he 





becomes automatic, incredible. The author will lay his finger upon 
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CONTAINS ALL THE 


CREAM of fthe 
Original Milk 





NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 


proof against Carrying Disease. 





Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 


Invalids, &c., &e. 























Guy's Tonic 
should be instantly 
resorted to— 





} W he D t y y » . 
A Valuable Guide advising | n Digestion vs accompanied 


| What to Eat and What to 
Avoid. It contains Notes on 
Food, Alcohol, Tea, Coffee, 
| and Milk, 


There is a Diet Table for 
Increasing Weight, and sug- 
gestions for safely reducing 
| Flesh. 


A Tabulated Chart is also 
given showing the Time re- 


all usual articles of Food. 


Write for a Free Copy to- 
day.—Address Guy’s Tonic 
Co., 12, Buckingham Palace 


| Road, London, 8.W. 


Name “Tue Acapemy” 


‘| when writing. 


by Flatulency ; 


When Pain, Weight, Fulness, 
or Distension is felt after 
Eating ; 


When there is Drowsiness after 
Meals ; 


When there is Distaste for 








Food of all kinds ; 


| When there is a Dull, Weak, 
quired for the Digestion of | 


Failing Appetite ; 


| When there is Loss of Flesh, 


and Strength is gradually 
diminishing. 





All Chemists sell 
Guy’s Tonic, 






































SOAP 


is scientifically defined as the neutral 
compound of fatty acids with an alkaline 
base. Neutral is the important word. 


Eeckelaers’ 
Toilet Soaps 


alone fulfil the conditions perfectly. 
Excess of alkali renders soap caustic : 
super-fatting renders it greasy and 
disagreeable. A really skilful soap 


manufacturer makes soap neutral. 


ASK the Perfumer (or Perfumery 
Department at ‘the Stores”) for the 
following, in boxes of three tablets :— 
EEcKELAERS’ Brown WInpsor 

Soap ee - ee Is. 
Excke.AErs’ Spring Rosz Soar 1s. 6d. 
EECKELAERS’ Opoponax Soap.. 1s. 9d. 
EEcKELAERS’ BovqueT DE 

VioreTrEes Soap .. oe 2s. 

The exquisite perfume and dainty 
boxing of these soaps peculiarly recom- 
mend them. Unrivalled in the nursery. 






































Mends Everything. | 


LE PAGE'S 





Implements, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
Strong as Iron. 


No Heating. No Preparation. Always Ready. Indispensable in every 

Sold in tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. Half-pints, 2s 
a 8s. ; ‘g and Quarts, 4s, 6d. each; and in bottles for family use at 6d 
amples free by 
holesale Trade y gnesaiie, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 








LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by Pullman Palace Car Co , Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Co, and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, 
for all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL at World’s Exhibition, 
London, 1883. Pronounced the STRONGBST 
ADHESIVE ENOWN. 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and 
in bottles for family use 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery; Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums’ 
Toys, Musi Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ 


Solid as a Rock. 


post on receipt of stamps or postal order. 
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the title and remark, ‘“‘I told you so” ; but the ~~, critic 
cannot allow his ink-pot to be thus overturned. A series of tales 
in which no one character is for a moment alive, in which nothing 

articular happens, in which no person loves, suffers, or even dies, 
is not a good book of stories, though it contain, as Mr. Mondego’s 
volume contains, some clever juggling with words, together with 
some startling effects in the juxtaposition of preciosity and slang, 
and though it manifest a surprising familiarity with the technical 
phraseology of the musical art and with the concert-room classics. 
One of the characters describes himself thus : 


“Mine is the secret of personality. I am the Wagner of the piano. 
I do not merely play notes. I play on thought and emotion, on every 
complex pve | of Route and passion. I read the lurid sins of Liszt, 
the Magyar scroll of blood and death and fiery intolerable desire ; I feel 
the clinging soft Slavonic, lazily affettuoso with a fierce double entente. 
. .. I am a genius, and my Leschetezky turn of the wrist is greatly 
admired... .”’ 


Incidentally occurs some passable descriptive criticism. Take 
this from ‘‘ Buggins at Bayreuth,” a description of the famous low 
E flat of the Rheingold : 


“‘ How exquisite is ranning water on the orchestra !—the limpid amber 
trickle, sound liquified, flowing, flowing, interwoven with little sunlit 
cross currents kissed by a quivering ray of emerald light reflected from 
the trees far above that mirror their » Her won branches in the stately 
river.” 


Which, allowing for the extravagant pose and an air of burlesque, 
may be accepted. Sometimes Mr. Mondego drops to the level of 
a more daily jocosity. A landlady goes away muttering: ‘It ain’t 
the work as I objects to; it’s the manool labour of running up and 
down these ’ere stairs”: that is a pleasant little surprise. But, 
to conclude as I began, the author probably has amused himself 
more than the result of his freak is likely to amuse anybody else. 


* * * * 


The Widow Woman. By Charles Lee. 
(James Bowden.) 


If you can master an unfamiliar dialect, you will find this little 
book as brisk and exhilarating as a draught of West-country cider. 
It is a simple tale of a Cornish fisherman, “ as helpless on land 
as a fish out of water.’ John Trelill, torn from the side of his true 
love, and dragged by his termagant of a sister to the desirable 
kitchen of the widow whom he is expected to marry, does not cut 
an imposing figure. Mrs. Poljew, the sister, is the master of 
ceremonies. 


‘‘ Casting aside all superfluous delicacy, she came to the point. 

‘* * Come,’ she exclaimed, suddenly jumping up, ‘let’s spake out free, 
an’ have done wed’n. John, you’re a widder man, ’a b’lieve, an’, simmen 
to me, you’re a widder woman, Mis’ Pollard; you do both live too near 
a wood to be afraid of owls. Edn’ no ’ccasion to be’ave like fullish maid 
an’ bachelor ; out wed’n, now, an’ be done!’ 

“‘They seemed to have turned to stone as they sat. 
pitched a note of soft. sentiment. 

*** When I be’old you two a-settin’ together, an’ chattin’ happy and 
comfortable (John writhed in his chair), I say to myself, ‘‘ Here’s a pair, 
sure ’nough!” Anybody tolook upon ’ee ’ud say you wor made for aich 
other, like Pilchards an’ Pendennack men. . . . Come, Mis’ Pollard, 
John’s got somefen to say to’ee. Are ’ee exposed to hear ’en say et ?’ 

*« «Ess, s’pose,’ murmured Mrs. Pollard faintly. 

‘* Mrs. Poljew turned to her brother. 

** *« Now, John, out wed’n!’ 

“ Beads stood on John’s forehead. He uttered an inarticulate gurgle. 

** *Mis’ Pollard,’ he began desperately, and suddenly stopped short. 

‘* « That’s very well; I do think a brae lot of ’ee,’ prompted his sister 
in a very audible whisper. 

‘* * T—T do think a brae lot of ’ee,’ he repeated mechanically. 

‘* * That’s very well, too. Will’ee have me?’ 

‘* « Will ’ee——’ he broke off. ‘Oh, I caan’t,’ he cried in despair. 
‘ Lis me alone, Mary; I caan’t!’” 

‘The wrath on Mrs. Poljew’s face was terrible to behold. But, un- 
beaten to the last, she instantly subdued it, and turned a knowing grin 
on Mrs. Pollard. 

‘“** There's bashfulness for ’ee !’ she exclaimed.” 


Mrs. Poljew 


The Countess de Saldar had not more presence of mind, But it 
avails nothing. The widow, who is a good soul in spite of her 
moustache, is not to be imposed on, and relinquishes her claims. 
So John comes to his true love once again, mainly by the counsel 





of Mrs. Pezzack, whose “ garrulity spoiled her for the ideal 
detective.” But her reminiscences atone for her gossip: . 


‘**There were six of us maids at home, and all of us had our chaps— 
all but little Patience, the beauty. Ah, the times we had! Sat’day 
night the kitchen was as crowded-as if there was a berren on. ’At’s 
what mother’d say. She’d pertend to be vexed when she come in, an’ 
found all the chairs full, some of em’ double, and two settin’ ’pon table. 
** Hullo!” ’a’d say, “‘ what’s this? Got a berren on?” ’a’d say. But 
all the while ’a wor as plaised as could be to think her daughters were 
so much thought for. But ’a managed us proper, mother did. No 
kissin’ or huggin’ in comp’ny, ’a believe. Ef ’a should see two 
hauldin’ hands, “rap” ’ud come the stick ’pon their fingers. ‘‘ Where’s 
your manners?” ’a’d say. ‘Ef you caan’t be’ave proper, young man, 
out wi’ ’ee.” An’ soon’s ten o’clock did strike, ’a’d say to Betty—she 
wor the youngest, nex’ to Patience—’a’d say to Betty to take her chap 
out, an’—‘‘T'll gie ’ee five minutes to say good-bye in,” says mother. 
An’ then; after five minutes, ’twas ‘‘ Time’s up, Betty. Off wi’ ’ee, youn 
man!” An’ then ’a wor Naomi’s turn, she bein’ next to Betty, an’ she’ 
have her five minutes; an’ then five for Jane an’ five for Cath’rine. But 
I was the auldest, an’ came last, so ’Siah an’ me had ten minutes. The 
a to be vexed, but mother’d tell ’em ’a wor my right, bein’ the 
a es Ey ” 


It is a delightful book, full of quaint characters, and abounding in 


that quiet humour which ought to grow in every Kailyard. 
* * - 
The Philanderers. By A. W. Mason. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


I am thankful for such a book as The Philanderers, not because of 
the story, which is, however, sufficiently good in itself, but for the 
manner of it. Mr. Mason, in a word, has style, and to this he 
adds a genuine, if at present a slightly superficial, knowledge of 
human nature. Man-nature he wosheutiasie better than’ woman- 
nature. Drake and Mallinson and Fielding are true enough. 
Drake, indeed, is consistently good; but Clarice le Mesurier is 
harldy convincing, and certainly when she becomes Mrs. Mallinson I 
find ae incredibly shifting and unrealisable. I cannot conceive 
that any woman of her upbringing would so readily consent to play 
at the old game of runaway wife with one man a few hours after 
she had almost lured another, whom she really appeared to love, 
into the same trap. But, as I said before, I am satisfied with 
Stephen Drake ; he lied boldly and well to save a worthless woman 
at the cost of his own reputation, and when disillusion came, and he 
found himself at the crisis of his sacrifice to be making it for no 
better than a shallow wanton, he as boldly reversed his decision, 
and faced the world again to fight his slanderers down. 

There is something curiously Meredithian in much of Mr. Mason’s 
work; such sentences as these, for instance, “‘ Her voice was pitched to 
convey thanks,” ‘To a gentleman whose ambition it had been 
to combine the hermit’s indifference to social obligations with an 
indulgence in social festivities,” occur continually. But ina time 
of slipshod writing one is glad to find a man of Mr. Mason’s 
calibre ; he sees clearly, and teaches the lesson of Zhe Philanderers 
with strength and grace. 

Drake, after his election was won, came upon Clarice in a dark 
room in the hotel which faced his opponent’s room on the other side 


of the street. It was there that he was assured that the wife of the — 


clever, weak, and selfish Mallinson loved him. He struck a match 
to see her face. 


“« «You mustn’t fancy,’ he began, in a hesitating tone. ‘You mustn’t 
misunderstand. I was thinking what men owe to women—that’s all— 
that’s all, indeed—and how vilely they repay it. That way, like 
Cranston ’—he nodded in the direction of the house across the street, ‘ or 
worse—or worse,’ he clung to the word on a lift of his voice, as though 
he found some —— in it, as though he appealed to Clarice to agree 
with and second him, ‘ or worse.’ 

‘‘The match burned down to his fingers, and he dropped it on the 
floor and set his foot on it. Once in the darkness he repeated ‘or 
worse,’ with a note almost of despair, and then he was silent. Clarice 
roy +f waited. She stood, feeling the darkness throb about her, listening 
to the sharp irregular breathing which told her where Drake stood. In 
a few moments he stirred, and she stretched out her hands towards him. 
But — she heard the click of a matchbox, and again the thin flame of 
light flared up in the room. 

** « Clarice!’ 

‘“‘Her name was shouted up a second time.” 


The Philanderers should add to Mr. Mason’s reputation—a reputa- 
tion which, I am convinced will continue to grow. 
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ON A DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
By Srr Lewis Morris. 





be centuries and more have passed 
and gone 

Since this dear Britain of our love and pride 

Her crownéd state and royal robes put on, 

And, her seven realms, grown gradually one, 

Waxed great and glorified. 

Year after year, Age after strugglin e, 

Broadened her a. imperial “+ lg 

Until to-day, safe-throned beyond the foam, 

The greatest Realm beneath the wandering 


sun. 
From North to South, from East to West, 
On sea and land, a puissant Queen confest 
She rules, a mightier Rome. 


Through all the long processions of the years 

This solemn pageant of our Island Crown, 

"Neath skies unclouded, or through mists of 
tears, 

Sweeps still unbroken down. 

From Egbert to Victoria, the long line 

Of crownéd Sovereigns, never fails to shine 

are our dim dawn to this our noontide 

a 

Ainetne wit Kings, our Queens bore tem- 
perate sway 

Through brief years some, some through a 
troublous reign 

And fierce fights fought in vain, 

Some by mean vices marred and crost, 

And surging passions tempest-tost 

And grovelling sense, untimely slain, 

And some through long lives anxious, mixed 
with pain, 

To — Age at last, forlorn with clouded 

rain. 


But now, but now, in these our latest days 
Of Britain’s chequered story, 

A woman’s blameless hand the sceptre sways 
And points the way to glory. 





Already three score years, already more 

Than any of all that long array before, 

The sceptre rests in one belovéd hand, 

A hundred peoples bow at her command, 

Safe-guarded by our crownéd Commonwealth 

From all the ills that mar a nation’s health, 

The tyrant trampling Right and fosterin; 
Wrong, , 

ee the freeman where he leaves the 

Ave ; 

And him the cunning glozing knave 

Who battens on the gross ignoble throng. 

Oh, halcyon days of civil peace and rest! 

Oh, happy, happy race, more than our 
fathers blest ! 


Within our memories, who live to-day, 

This glorious thing has been. 

The girl who, with that fateful dawn in 
June, 

Aroused from happy maiden dreams too soon, 

Woke to the cares of Empire, she to-day, 

Though three score years have fled away, 

Rules, our belovéd f meonal 

Scant change these busy chequered years 
have brought 

Save haply slower limbs and riper thought, 

Few sorrows save that unforgotten loss 

Which is her Crown, and was long time her 
Cross. 

The wider sympathy, the pitying heart, 

Which of the lowliest suffering bears a 

art, 

And teats responsive to her people’s pain. 

For us alone, after twelve centuries, 

Hath Fate reserved this greatest prize of all, 

The longest, justest, purest, happiest reign ; 

‘* The spacious times of great Elizabeth ”’ 

Show narrower far than these. 

Fate cannot rob us now, nor Change, nor 
Death, 

Who, whatsoever thing befall 

Through three score happy ch 

Have lived with her and shar 
and tears, 

Whose eyes have watched so long, and not 
in vain, 

A reign without a blot, a life without a 
stain. 


uered years, 
both smiles 








THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.] 


UBLISHING, like other businesses, 

is at a low ebb this week. Nor do 

the books that have come to hand reflect the 
hour. There is nothing festive about them. 
It would seem that publishers have put 
forth this week books that will be sought 
out by their special public, and that may 
as well be issued at one time as at 
another. We do not say that this applies to 
all the books in our list; but it may be held 
to apply to an unusually large batch of 
metaphysical and philosophical works which 
whisper that Jubilees are not every- 
thing, and that life holds more problems 
than pageants. True, M. Ribot’s work, 
the latest edition to the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Science Series,” on The Psychology of 





the Emotions, may be more seasonable than 
appears at first sight. There is plenty of 
emotion in London just now, and we hope to 
see it redoubled on Tuesday; but its 
psychology must be one of our after 
thoughts. Even M. Ribot, be it observed, 
is a Frenchman. English psychologists 
are booking seats for the procession. 
America sends us Zhe Genesis of The Social 
Conscience, by Prof. H. 8. Nash, aud The 
Fortility of the Land, by Prof. Isaac Phillips 
Roberts, of Cornell University. Germany, 
where philosophers never cease from 
troubling, gives us, for Jubilee reading, 
Prof. Oswald Kiilpe’s Introduction to Philo- 
sophy. Add to these works Zhe Rationalist’s 
Manual, by Aletheia, M.D., and Ruskin 
Revised, by R. J. Muir, M.A. What a time 
to revise Ruskin ! 

But there are other books. There is 
Christ in Shakespeare in a “ Victorian ” 
edition which appears to contain a good deal 
of new matter. We say “appears,” for 
Mr. Charles Ellis, its author, has made a 
first examination of his book sufficiently 
difficult. Never have we opened a book so 
beset with fly-leaves, dedications, prefaces, 
preludes, and proems. Mr. Ellis has five 
roems, one of which is part of a sonnet by 
Wordsworth, and another an extract from 
the Daily Telegraph. Mr. Ellis’s method is 
to print a passage from Shakespeare facing 
a page of texts from the Bible. The passion 
for representing Shakespeare in new lights 
and extracting new meanings from his 
writings has produced some interesting 
books and some wearisome ones. It may 
be laid down that the test of the value of 
any sectional treatment of Shakespeare’s 
works lies in the degree in which it helps 
the reader to understand and delight in the 
whole body of his work and the whole 

uality of his genius. 

A likely looking Colonial book is to hand, 
The stirring events of the Matabele rebellion 
of last year have already somewhat faded 
from the public memory, but there will 
doubtless be readers enough for a well- 
illustrated narrative of those stirring days. 
Mr. Frank W. Sykes served as a trooper in 
the M.R.F. throughout the operations, and 
he has told the story of his experiences 
with Col. Plumer’s relief force. In intro- 
ducing his book Mr. Sykes is careful to 
emphasise the standpoint from which he 
viewed the campaign. He says: 


‘*Tt may be pointed out that military opera- 
tions, as seen and experienced by a trooper, are 
not all couleur de rose, either at the time or 
afterwards, no matter what his preconceived 
notions may have been on the subject. Again, 
the trooper’s scope of observation is limited, 
and opportunities of learning the ‘whys’ and 
‘ wherefores’ of this and that are not frequent. 
Hence, to pretend to describe technically the 
movements and operations of the column would 
be absurd.” 


The photographs, sketches, and maps in 
the book are specially good and interesting. 

We began to annex Burma in 1826 and 
now we are beginning to write about it. 
Quite a literature about this ancient and 
interesting country isspringing up. Follow- 
ing Mrs. Ernest Hart’s Picturesque Burma, 
published two months ago, comes Mr. George 
W. Bird’s Wanderings in Burma. Mrs. 
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Hart wrote as a traveller, Mr. Bird writes 
as a resident of twenty years. His book is 
well furnished with illustrations, maps and 
statistical tables, and he has drawn much 
material from official sources. This work 
runs to over four hundred quarto pages and 
is furnished with a large ptt map of 
Burma and the surrounding countries, this 
being inserted in a pocket in the binding. 

Books inspired by current events depend 
largely for their success on their prompti- 
tude; and we fancy that writers of this clase 
of book have fared rather badly of late. 
We do not say that Miss Catherine Jane- 
way’s Glimpses at Greece has arrived too late, 
but it is certain that Greece and her affairs 
are ceasing to interest the man in the street. 
The Jubilee devours all. Similarly, books 
about Crete began to arrive just when 
interest was transferred to Athens, and 
books about the Dongola Expedition just 
when Crete popped into notoriety. It takes 
some time to get a book out, but a war can 
be arranged in five minutes. : 

A book on a rather nove! and decidedly 
attractive subject is Zhe Yew Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Dr. John Lowe. 
Dr. Lowe introduces his book in these 
words : 

‘* There is no English tree which has gathered 
round itself so much of historic, poetic and 
legendary lore as the yew; none is so closely 
associated, directly or indirectly, with events 
persons, and buildings which are famous in our 
national history. In early and medieval times 
it was a source of our country’s greatness and 
supremacy, by supplying the bows and arrows 
with which our great victories were won; but 
in spite of this it has never attained that love 
and veneration in the popular miod so lavishly 
bestowed on its rival, the oak, which has played 
such a conspicuous part in the successes of 
later days.” 

Dr. Lowe does not forget, however, that 
so modern a writer as Dr. A. Conan Doyle 
has paid a lyrical tribute to the English 
yew-tree, and the following verse, which 
he places in front of his book, strikes the 
right note : 

‘* What of the bow ? 

The bow was made in England ; 

Of true wood, of yew wood, 

The wood of English bows ; 

So men who are free 

Love the old yew-tree 

And the land where the yew-trees grow.” 

From Mr. Grant Richards comes the 
second part of the series of English Portraits 
by Mr. Will Rothestein. It contains the 
portraits of Sir F. Seymour Haden and of 
Mr. William Archer. The first is con- 
vincing as a portrait and pleasing as a 
picture. Mr. Archer’s features are perhaps 
less austere than they should be. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1897, is now 
completed, and is issued as a quarto in a 
decorative binding, with a preface by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann. Referring to the general 
belief that this is an ‘‘ Outsiders’ Academy,” 
Mr. Spielmann writes : 

“The general level of the Outsiders is seen 
to be higher than ever; and those of the front 
rank make sturdy effort to render themselves 
worthy of taking their rightful place when 
Time shall summon them to assume the main 
burden of sustaining the credit of British art. 
In portraiture and landscape, in figure- and 
subject-painting, and in animal painting too, 





names little known to the 
started into prominence.” 

The most gorgeous of the Diamond 
Jubilee publications that have come under 
our notice is issued by the Jlustrated London 
News, under the title of Her Majesty’s 
Glorious Jubilee, 1897. Sir Walter Besant’s 
explanatory text is set up in a Gothic type 
that, if not too readable, is in keeping with 
the imposing character of the whole. The 
weddings, christenings, and high State func- 
tions—events of Her Majesty’s reign—are 
blazoned in almost as many colours as could 
have gone to the reality. 

After the Jubilee, the exodus. It would 
be strange if the Guide Books were not 
beginning to arrive. This week brings 
us several, including new editions of Messrs. 
A. & OC. Black’s Guides to Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire. Each has been entirely recast. 


public at large have 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. } 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 

Tue Myrtus or Iseazt: Genesis. By Amos Kidder Fiske, 

The Macmillan Co. (New York). 6s. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tae Act or Mitton. By Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, 
George Bell & Sons. 

Lire rn Earty Baritary, 
David Nutt. 3s. 6d, 

Menmore or Mas, Urquiart, 
Paul. 68. 

A Maw or Prarn Spescn: ALBXaNDER JAFFRAY, MEMBER 
or tue Socrery ov Farenps, By “ M. BE,” ‘Headley 
Brothers. 2s, 6d. 

Tue Natronat Movemunt tn tHe Retenw or Henry III. 
By Oliver H. Richardson, The Macmillan Co. (New 
York.) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Tue Ratronaist’s Manvat. By Aletheia, M.D. Watts & 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

Geyesis or THe Socrat Conscrence, 
The Macmillan Co, (New York). 
IntRopucTION TO PatLosopny: 4 HawpBoox ror StupsEnts. 
By Oswald Kiilpe, Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 6s, 
Homan Emprrotoey. By Charles Sedgwick Minot, The 

Macmillan Co. (New York). 25s, 

Tue Contemporary Scrence Szerizs: Tue Psycuo.oer 
or THE Emorions. By Th. Ribot. Walter Scott, Ltd. 
68, 


By Bertram ©. A, Windle. 


By M. C. Bishop. Kegan 


By H. 8. Nash. 


FICTION. 

Tue Romance ov Gotpen Srar, 
F. V. White & Co, 3s. 6d, 

Tue Cuore Inviststz. By James Lane Allen, Macmillan 
&Co. 6s. 

Gop Save roe Quesy: a Tate or 37, By Allen Upward. 
Chatto & Windus. 

Tax Greats at THE GaanGe, 
White & Co. 

Taz Lieut or taz Ere, 
Long & Co. 

My Bownrz Lavy. By Leslie Keith. Jarrold & Sons. 

Tas Mysteey or Paruie Bennton’s Dears. By Richard 
Marsh, Paper Covers, Ward, Lock & Co. 

Tue Craarrsman. By Rowland Grey, Ward, Lock & Co. 

Mattgrton, By A. B. Louis. Bliss, Sands & Co. 

Aw Ecscretc Sock, ayy Orner Storizs, By E. Gerard. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 

ART, POETRY, BELLES LETTRES. 

A Viston’s Vorce, any Ornes Porms. By Maria Greer. 
Digby, Long & Co. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

Tae Yew Tagss or Great Barratw ano IRetanp, 
John Lowe. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Wits Piumer tn Matapstecanp, By Frank W, Sykes. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 15a. 

Brack’s Gurpts to Hampsuiee and DorsErsuire, 
Thirteenth and fourteenth editions. Edited by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff, A, & C, Black. 

Wawypenines tv Burua, By George W. Bird. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


By George Griffith, 


By Florence Warden. F. V. 


By H. J. Chaytor. Digby, 


By 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Samsow Acomistzs. Edited by Edmund K. Chambers. 
Blackie & Son. 1s. 6d. 

Taz Ratzien History Reapers: Tas Reiew oF Queer 
Vicrorra,. By J. H. Rose, M.A. Blackie & Son, 
1s. Od. 

Aworent Crassics ror Enctise Reapers: XENOPHON, 
New edition. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
isyourtvs, By Reginald 8. Copleston, D.D. New 
editions, Wm, Blackwood & Sons, 1s. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rusxiw Revisep, awp Orner Parers on Epvcation, By 
R, J. Muir, M.A. Oliver & Boyd (Edinburgh). 
Tas Fertinity or tHe Lanp, By Isaac Phillips Roberts, 
The Macmillan Co, (New York). 5s. 
Tux Cuarst ix Seaxesrzare. By Charles Ellis, Houlston 
& Sons. 3s. 6d, 

Quezw Vicrorm’s Hiestanp Home anp Vicomity. By 
Alex. Inkson M’Connochie. Walter Scott, Ltd, 6s, 
Progress 1x THe Reiew or Quaew Vicrorta, By the 

Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. Bliss, Sands & Co. 1s. 
Bitty ann Hans: a Trvse History. By W. J. Stillman, 
Bliss, Sands & Co, 
P.storaL Work IN THE COLONIES AND THE Misstow 
Freip. By the Right Rev. J. R. Selwyn, D.D, 8.P.0.K, 








NOTES AND 


ARK TWAIN, it is well known, was 
interested in the American publish- 
ing firm of Webster, which after the issue 
of General Grant’s Memoirs had heavy 
losses, and at length succumbed altogether. 
Mark Twain, whose writings had made him 
a rich man, was impoverished by this crisis. 
Holding himself, though, we believe, with 
no more reason than Sir Walter Scott did, 
rsonally responsible for some of the firm’s 
ebts, he started ‘immediately on the lec- - 
turing tour round the world which concluded 
last year, and upon the history of which 
he is now working in lodgings in Chelsea, 
hoping thereby for some rapid means of 
producing money. In how far he was 
su , cannot be said, but it is certain 
that his own finances are in a poor condition; 
so much so that a Jubilee subscription has 
been set on foot in America by the Vew York 
Herald, which heads the list with a thousand 
dollars. It is satisfactory to learn that this 
appeal has called forth co-operation from all 
parts of America. Mark Twain has caused 
so many persons honest and h 
laughter and good entertainment that 
common gratitude ought to see to it that 
he is relieved from monetary care, 


NEWS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James’s Budget ° 
sends home a drawing of the memorial 
fountain to the late R. L. Stevenson which 
has been erected at San Francisco. A 4 
surmounts a plain square column on whic 
is the inscription : 

To 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 





To earn a little 
To spend a little less 
To be honest 
To be kind 
To help a few friends 
And these without 
Capitulation. 
In the drawing of the fountain Stevenson’s 
name is spelt “Stephenson.” It is to be 
hoped that the artist who made the repro- 
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duction: has blundered. If not, we are 


confronted with the spectacle of a city 
ising a ‘‘ memorial” to a man before it can 


spell his name. 





Tue announcement of the forthcoming 
destruction of the “Old Bell” in Holborn 
has drawn a letter relating to the literary 
associations of the old inn from a corre- 
spondent of one of the daily papers. He 
reminds the readers (although, in this case, 
one suspects that more are informed for the 
first time than reminded—for who reads 
Smedley’s novels to-day ?) that Frank Fair- 
legh, on his way to Doctor Mildman’s 
establishment, changed coaches at the 
** Bell.” How Frank Fairlegh and Lewis 
Arundel and Harry Coverdale’s Courtship 
would read now one ore ol but omg 
to thirty years schoolboys swore by 
them. The Sevomstis of the three was 
always Frank Fairlegh and Lawless was the 
noblest figure of the book. 





THE same correspondent goes on to men- 
tion that ‘“‘in 1816 Messrs. Hine & Co. (the 
senior partner of which firm was a very 

pular and skilful coachman) put on the 
Brighton road a new light coach,” which 
ran between the “Bell” and the seaside 
town. He might have gone on to say 
further that this Mr. Hine was the father of 
the late Henry Hine, P.R.I., the painter of the 
Sussex Downs, whose pictures are so prized 
‘by their owners, and that the story of the 
old driver is set down very charmingly in a 
. book by Mrs. Egerton King, his grand- 
daughter, called Round About a Brighton 
Coach Office, which Mr. Lane published a 
year or so since. 





Tue case for the wheel against literature 
is put in a nutshell by an advertiser in the 
Queen. This lady asks plaintively if she 
has any chance of exchanging her set, of 
-Knight’s Shakespeare for a bicycle. 





In the facsimile reproduction of the 
Coronation number of the Globe, dated 
Thursday evening, June 28, 1838, price 
‘fivepence, which the Globe of Monday 
next will contain as a supplement, there 
are only three publishers’ advertisements. 
One is of a new edition of Smith’s Wealth 
-of Nations; another, The Zoology of South 
Africa; and the third, a quack medical 
-work. It is interesting to note that the 
——- of Cockle’s pills was in the habit 
at that day of printing a list of upwards of 
one hundred members of the aristocracy, 
the services, and the Church, who sapulealy 
took them and found relief ! 


Tue Military Tournament has at first 
sight little connexion with literature. And 
yet, as it happens this year, it has been 
the inspiration of a new poet. One of the 
features of the show was a wrestling match 
on horseback between some New South 
Wales Lancers and a team of bluejackets 
from H.M.S. Excellent, at the end of which, 
to everyone’s surprise, when all the Lancers 
were down, two of the sailors were still in 
the saddle. Jack on horseback is known to 
be capable of the unexpected, but no one 








thought he would beat the Colonials at their 
own game. This triumph was the theme of 
the new poet, “ G. F. 8. B.,” who sent to the 
Globe a spirited ballad. Here are a few 
stanzas : 
“* We’ve played in every kind o’ game 
Since fust we comed to sea ; 
We've served in every kind o’ land 
From the Lizard to Fiji ; 
We've fought in every kind 0’ way, 
With every kind o’ force, 
But best of all was the Cultural ’All 
An’ tho Naval Mounted ’Orse — 


‘* We started out in line abreast, 
A-kicking up the dust : 
The Tommies sat a-watchin’ us, 
An’ laughin’ fit to bust. 
Sez Jimmy, ‘ Can you pull ’er up ?’ 
Sez Ginger, ‘ W’y, of course. 
We're troopers now—but I. don’t know 


ow-— 
In the Naval Mounted ’Orse.’ 
‘* They said we was the winners, 
Which made us cock a chest. 
They said we done it splendid ; 
We said they done it best. 
But w’en the dri was ordered, 
We ’auled ’em all inside, 
An’ asked ’em werry nicely 
If they’d teach us,’ow to ride.” 
When it is added that “G. F.8.B.” is a 
midshipman not yet out of his teens 
Mr. Kipling will perhaps realise, if he sees 
these lines, that a rival has arisen to sing. 
There is room for Lower-Deck Ballads, as 
well as for ballads of the Barrack-Room. 





Tue Lounger who writes agreeable notes 
for the New York Critic has a vigilant. eye 
for the literary developments of this country. 
He has just discovered an advertisement in 
an English paper asking for someone. to 
write ‘‘a history of California, from infor- 
mation to be gathered from the Reading- 
room of the British Museum.” The length 
of the publication, the advertiser continues, 
is to be 40,000 words, and the remuneration 
£10, or sixpence per 1,000 words! The 
wretched thing about such an offer is that 
there probably are a score of hacks so poor 
as to jump at it! 





Tue literary paragraphist of a society 
paper with some claims to culture has 
recently committed a rather pleasing howler. 
He made the following announcement: 
‘Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts have just issued 
a dramatic poem by that ripe scholar and 
finished writer, Matthew Arnold, entitled 
‘Empedocles and Etna.’ The new volume 
will by no means detract from Mr. Arnold’s 
reputation.” Not the least humorous part 
of this blunder is the use of the word 
“that.” To be called ‘that talented So- 
and-so,” in place of “the talented So-and- 
so,” is the turning-point in a young author’s 
career. 





Mr. Henry James has quickly taken 
advantage of his new office of London 
Correspondent to Harper's Weekly to la 
a tribute of praise at the feet of his 
compatriot, Mr. ent. No one -has 
written of Mr. Sargent’s great Academy 





portrait with such understanding and fas- 


tidious choice of epithet. It is just the 
— to appeal to Mr. James. This is 

ow the novelist describes it for his American 
readers : 

‘The subject of Mr. Sargent’s principi 
picture wears a pale pink satin dress oth 
wonderful gauzy accessories and, sitting on a 
Pompadour sofa, presents to incredulous view a 
pair--of imperceptible feet. Her dark hair, 
powdered or, in spite of youth, faintly grey, is 
raised high over her forehead and dressed with 
a pale pink top-knot and small black plume, 
and, though hér type is markedly Jewish, the 
tinting, ever so delicate, of the space between 
her upper lip and her nose is not an effect of 
the shadow of the latter feature. She has 
round her neck a string of ls, ineffably 
painted, that hangs down to her shoes; and 
one of her hands, raised to rest as she turns, 
against the old faded, figured tapestry of her 
seat, holds the hand of one of her two children, 
boy and girl, who, with their dark heads 
together, show, over the back of the sofa, shy 
olive faces, Jewish to a quaint orientalism, 
faces quite to peep out of the lattice or the cur- 
tains of closed seraglio or palanquin. Of these 
elements Mr. Sargent has made a picture of a 
knock-down insolence of talent and truth of 
characterisation, a wonderful rendering of life, 
of manners, of aspects, of types, of textures, of 
everything. It is the old story; he expresses 
himself as no one else scarce begins to do in the 
language of the art he practises. The complete 
acquisition of this seems to so few, as 
it happens, a needful precaution! Beside him, 
at any rate, his competitors appear to stammer ; 
and his accent is not to be caught, his process, 
thank heaven, not to be analysed.” 





Tue word Philistine, as a term of abuse, 
is becoming a little tiresome. So few 
persons have wit enough to use it with 
meaning. Matthew Arnold made it do 
admirable work. Since then. it has. passed 
into the undiscrimi 


minating hands of discon- 
tented young men, and we find it now upon 
the cover of a new sixpenny magazine. The 
Anti-Philistine. proc fromthe office of 
Messrs. John and Horace Cowley; it calls 
itself a periodical of protest; its mottoes 
are: ‘“‘ Would to God my name were not so 
terrible to the enemy as it is” (from 
“Henry IV.) and “Castigare ridendo” ; 
and among the editor’s intentions are to 
insert no contributions that are not written 
pleasantly, in a gentle spirit; to hate log- 
rolling and scandal; and to make extra- 
ordinary efforts to make as many discoveries 
of new talent as Mr. W. E. Henley has 
done. A good programme. 





_ THe magazine does not: begin too 
spiritedly. It has a loyal ode (loyalty is 
surely an essential of Philistinism!); it has 
a handful of fables which make one long 
for George Washington sop ; it has sneers 
at Miss Corelli and Mr. Clement Scott, who 
have been familiar butts these ten years; 
it has a quantity of reprinted matter from 
The Chap Book and American authors; and 
there is a well-meant but rather trite eulogy 
of Stevenson, of whom also too much is 
written. The Anti-Philistine’s second num- 
ber must be better than this one, or the 
enemy will cease to dread its terrible name. 





Mr. Joun Lane publishes to-day a poem 
called Jubilee Greeting to the Men of Greater 
Britain, by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
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It deals mainly with the naval history of 
England. 


Ow the evenings of Thursday, June 24, 
and the two following days, the Independent 
Theatre Company will invite their friends to 
a performance of Ibsen’s gisy of “* Ghosts,” 
at Queen’s Gate Hall, South Kensington, 
which will be given under the stage-direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Charrington. 





Mr. Srvarr J. Rem, at the request of 
the Duke of Marlborough, has been trying 
for some time past to —_ the flags 
captured by John Duke of Marlborough at 
the Battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet in the years 1704-9. 
Mr. Reid’s report on these mili trophies 
is based on researches in England and 
France, and it has been just submitted to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who is himself 
busy with the closing volumes of his Life of 
the great Duke of Marlborough. Lord 
Wolseley states that Mr. Reid has studied 
the question thoroughly and compiled a most 
interesting and valuable report that practi- 
cally exhausts the subject. His Grace in- 
tends to have some of the most typical of the 
flags, which Mr. Reid has identified, repro- 
duced in silk embroidery, and hung in the 





Hall at Blenheim Palace. 
Messrs. Henry Sorneran & Co. will pub- 
lish this month a new work by Mr. J. G. 


Millais, the author of Game Birds and Shoot- 
ing Sketches and A Breath from the Veldt, 
entitled British Deer and their Horns, which 
will treat the subject in a more thorough 
way than has ever been attempted yet, and 
will be fully illustrated with numerous plates 
from drawings by the author. 





Tue Diamond Jubilee has brought to 
light a new humorist, and it is difficult to 
decide whether he deserves more praise for 
his courage or his fancy. The name of this 
gentleman is T. Mullett Ellis, and his quality 
is to be studied in a little book whose title, 
The Fairies’ Favourite ; or, the Story of Queen 
Vietoria told for Children, gives an idea of its 
scope. Authors who are loyal to order must 
be in such straits for novelty of form that 
any new device, however fantastic, must 
commend itself to them. Mr. T. Mullett 
Ellis’s peculiar method is to give to the 
fairies credit for those protective measures 
for which Her Majesty will thank God on 
pager next. After that it is impossible 
to withhold from him the style of humorist. 





Yer in those families where it is thought 
desirable that Her Majesty should be vene- 
rated and loved, Mr. Mullett Ellis’s extra- 
ordinary work had, perhaps, best be avoided. 
He may be on the side of laughter, but 
dignity and he are at enmity. It is thus 
that he makes the Duke of Kent speak over 
the cradle of the royal child: ‘ ‘ What a 
lucky thing she was born in England,’ he 
said pensively. ‘If I hadn’t driven her 
mother here myself all the way from Bavaria, 
— the fairies wouldn’t have taken toher. 

hey don’t like articles made in Germany.’ ” 
The rest of the book is of a piece with this. 


Tae ON LOOKER. 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXXTI.—WiriuaMm BuLake. 


a ie -* have been men who loved the 
future like a mistress, and the future 
mixed her breath into their breath and 
shook her hair about them, and hid them 
from the understanding of their times. 
William Blake was one of these men, and 
if he spoke confusedly and obscurely it was 
because he spoke things for whose x prem 
he could find no models in the world about 
him. He announced the religion of art, of 
which no man dreamed in the world about 
him; and he understood it more_perfectly 
than the thousands of subtle spirits who 
have received its baptism in the world 
about us, because, in the beginning of im- 
portant things—in the inning of love, 
in the beginning of the day, in the in- 
ning of any work, there is a moment when 
we understand more perfectly than we 
undertand again until all is finished. In 
his time educated people believed that they 
amused themselves with books of imagina- 
tion, but that they “made their souls” by 
listening to sermons on at doing or by not 
doing certain things. en they had to 
explain hy serious people like themselves 
honoured the great 7 greatly they were 
hard put to it for lack of good reasons. In 
our time we are agreed that we “‘ make our 
souls ’’ out of some one of the great poets of 
ancient times, or out of Shelley or Words- 
worth, or Goethe or Balzac, or Flaubert, 
or Count Tolstoy, in the books he wrote 
before he became a prophet and fell into 
a lesser order, or out of Mr. Whistler’s 
pictures, while we amuse ourselves, or, 
at best, make a poorer sort of soul, by 
listening to sermons or by doing or by 
not doing certain things. We write of 
great writers, even of writers whose beauty 
would once have seemed an unholy beauty, 
with wrapped sentences like those our 
fathers kept for the beatitudes and mysteries 
of the urch; and no matter what we 
believe with our lips, we believe with our 
hearts that beautiful: things, as Browning said 
in his one prose essay that was not in verse, 
have “lain burningly on the Divine hand,” 
and that when time has begun to wither, the 
Divine hand will fall heavily on bad taste 
and ity. When no man believed these 
things William Blake believed them, and 


began that preaching against the Philistine, 
which is as the preaching of the Middle Ages 
against the Saracen. He wrote: 


‘*T know of no other Christianity, and of no 
other gospel, than the liberty both of body and 
mind to exercise the divine arts of imagination— 
imagination, the real and eternal world, of 
which this vegetable universe is but a faint 
shadow, and in which we shall live in 
our eternal or imaginative bodies when these 
vegetable mortal bodies are no more. The 
Apostles knew of no other What 
are all their spiritual gifts ? t is the 
Divine Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost other than 
an intellectual fountain? ... What is the life 
of man but art and science? ... Answer this 
for yourselves, and expel from among you 
those who pretend to despise the labours of art 
and science, which alone are the labours of the 


And he wrote : 





“I care not whether a man is good or bad, 


all that. I care is, whether a man is a wise man 
or a fool. Go, put off holiness and put on 
intellect.” 

He had learned from Jacob Boehme and 
from old alchemist writers that imagination 
was the first emanation of divinity, ‘“‘the 
body of God,” “‘the Divine members,” and he 
drew the deduction, which they did not draw, 
that the an arts were therefore the 
greatest of Divine revelations, and that the 

pathy with all living things, sinful and 
righteous alike, which the imaginative arts 
awaken, is that forgivenessof sins commanded 
by Christ. The reason, and by the reason he 
meant deductions from the observations of 
the senses, binds us to mortality because it 
binds us to the senses, and divides us from 
each other by showing us our clashing 
interests ; but imagination divides us from 
mortality by the immortality of beauty, and 
binds us to each other by opening the secret 
doors of all hearts. He cried in and 
again that every thing that lives is holy, 
and that nothing is unholy except things 
that do not live—lethargies, and cruelties, 
and timidities, and that denial of imagina- 
tion which is the root they grew from in old 
times. Passions, because most living, are 
mostholy—and this was a scandalous paradox 
in his time—and man shall enter eternity 
borne upon their wings. 


‘*Men are admitted into heaven not because 
they have curbed or governed their passions, 
or have no ions, but because they have 
cultivated their understandings. The treasures 
of heaven are not negations of ion but 
realities of intellect from which the passions 
emanate uncurbed in their eternal glory.” 


And he understood this so literally that 
certain we to ‘ Vala,” had he carried 
them beyond the first faint pencillings, the 
first faint washes of colour, would have been 
a pretty scandal to his time and to our 
time. The sensations of this “ foolish 
body,” this “phantom of the earth and 
water,” were in themselves but half living 
things, ‘‘ vegetative” things, but that 
“eternal glory” made them a part of the 
body of God. 

This philosophy kept him more simply 
a poet than any poet of his time, forit made 
him content to express every beautiful feeling 
that came into his head without troubling 
about its utility or chaining it to any 
utility. Sometimes one feels, even when 
one is reading poets of a better time— 
Tennyson or Wordsworth, let us say—that 
they have troubled the energy and sim- 
plicity of their imaginative passions by 
asking whether they were for the helping 
or for the hindrance of the world, instead of 
believing that all beautiful thi have 
“lain burningly on the Divine hand.” But 
when one reads Blake, it is as though the 
spray of an inexhaustible fountain of 
beauty was blown into our faces, and 
not merely when one reads “‘ The Songs of 
Innocence,” or the lyrics he wished to 
call ‘‘The Ideas of Good and Evil’; 
but when one reads those ‘‘ Prophetic 
Works” in which he spoke confusedly 


and obscurely because he spoke of things 


for whose 2 g he could find no 
models in the world about him. He 
was a symbolist who had to invent his 
symbols ; and his counties of England, with 
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their correspondence to tribes of Israel, and 
his mountains and rivers, with their corre- 
spondence to parts of a man’s body, are 
arbitrary as some of the symbolism in 
the “Axél” of the symbolist Villiers 
d’Lisle Adam is arbitrary, while they have 
an incongruity that “‘Axél” has not. He 
was a man crying out for a mytho- 
logy, and trying to make one because he 
me not find one to his hand. Had he 
been a Catholic of Dante’s time he would 
have been well content with Mary 
and the angels; or had he been a 
scholar of our time he would have taken 
his symbols where Wagner took his, 
from Norse mythology; or have followed, 
with the help of Prof. Rhys, that pathway 
into Welsh mythology which he found in 
“ Jerusalem”; or have gone to Ireland— 
and he was probably an Irishman—and 
chosen for his hele the sacred moun- 
tains, along whose sides the peasant still 
sees enchanted fires, and the divinities which 
have not faded from the belief, if they have 
faded from the prayers of simple hearts ; and 
have spoken without inco ity because 
he spoke of things that had been steeped 
in emotion from the old times; and have 
been less obscure because a traditional 
mythology stood on the threshold of his 
meaning and on the margin of his 
sacred darkness. If “ Enitharmon” had 
been named Fylgga, or Gwydeon, or Danu, 
and made live in Ancient Norway, or Ancient 
Wales, or Ancient Ireland, we would have 
forgotten that her maker was a mystic; 
and the hymn of her harping, that is in 
Vala,” would but have reminded us of 
many ancient hymns. 


“« The joy of woman is the death of her beloved, 
Who dies for love of her, 
Ia torments of fierce jealousy and pangs of 
adoration. 
The lover’s night bears on my song, 
And the nine spheres rejoice beneath my 
powerful control. 


“They sing unwearied to the notes of my 
immortal hand. 
The solemn, silent moon 
Reverberates the long harmony sounding 
upon my limbs. 
The birds and beasts rejoice and play. 
And every one seeks for his mate to prove his 


inmost joy. 
“* Furious and terrible they rend the nether 

The deep lifts up his rugged head, 

And lost in infinite hovering wings vanishes 
with a cry. 

The fading cry is ever dying, 

The living voice is ever living in its inmost 
joy.” 

W. B. Years. 








THE ACADEMIE DES GONCOURT. 


In the declining years of his life, Edmond 
de Goncourt was undoubtedly one of the 
most pathetic figures in modern French 
literature. The death of his brother Jules 
cast a spell of sadness over him, which was 
never removed up to the very day of his 
death, and with old age had come not only 
an increased difficulty of doing work, but 
the polite indifference of critics to his 





literary output, and the desertion of those 
whom he ed as his staunchest friends. 
Still, though others were worshippers at 
strange altars, Edmund de Goncourt never 
for a moment lost sight of his early ideals, 
and these served as his solace to the end. 

The idea which most occupied his mind 
during his last years of life was the forma- 
tion of an academy, to be called the 
Académie des Goncourt, for the support and 
encouragement of independent art among 

oung writers of talent. The two brothers 
talked over its details a thousand times. 
It was to consist of ten members only; 
politicians, noble seigniors, poets and 
officials were to be debarred from member- 
ship. Many were the names which Edmond 
de Goncourt, at one time or another, added 
to his list of prospective members and 
then removed. . Zola, OCladel, Pierre 
Loti and Henri Céard red upon it. 
Sometimes one of these would seek admission 
to the rival Académie Francaise, whereupon 
Edmond de Goncourt’s sadness would grow 
deeper; and at one time he even began to 
suspect that his dearest friend, M. Alphonse 
Daudet, also intended to abandon him. 

Upon De Goncourt’s death, now nearly a 
year ago, his will was found to contain full 
particulars in regard to the suggested 
acedemy. The names of eight out of ten 
members were os eg Daudet, 
Léon Hennique, Joris 1 Huysmans, 
Octave Mirbeau, Rosny ainé, Rosny jeune, 
Paul Margueritte, and G. Geffroy. The 
— of the sale of his collections, and the 

ouse at Auteuil would be found amply 
sufficient, the testator estimated, to provide 
an annual income of 6,000 francs for each of 
the ten academicians, and an annual prize of 
5,000 francs to the author of the best novel, 
the best historical work, or even for the 
best collection of short stories. 

A little time after the death of the author 
of Germinie Lacerteux, I remember having a 
conversation with one of the eight selected 
members, in which a doubt was expressed 
as to whether the Académie des Goncourt 
would ever be founded : 


‘Somebody will probably be found to purchase 
Edmond’s collections,” said my friend, ‘‘ but it 
will be many, many years before the person 
willing to pay the price comes forward. I do 
not think we shall ever receive a penny of the 
income of 6,000 francs.” 


The master, however, was right, after all, 
in his estimates. The collections of books, 
japonaiseries, pictures, drawings, engravings, 
and art furniture, to which their owner was 
ever adding some new treasure to increase 
the dot of the proposed institution, have 
realised at the Hotel Drouot about 1,368,000 
francs. When to this sum is added 500,000 
francs, which is the total of the private 
income of Edmond de Goncourt, and the 
estimated value of the house at Auteuil, 
still to be sold, it will be seen that, all ex- 
penses having been paid, the amount will 
practically be sufficient for the formation of 
the Académie des Goncourt. 

In a recent conversation M. Alphonse 
Daudet, who with M. Léon Hennique is an 
executor under the will, the author of Sappho 
spoke at some length on this subject. It 
must be remembered that M. Daudet in no 





way agrees with academies, and he would 
not have undertaken the formation of the 
Académie des Goncourt had it not been the: 
wish of his friend that he should carry out 
all the necessary a ments. He con- 
siders that Edmond de Goncourt named his: 
idea badly. 


‘* He should not have called it the ‘ Académie: 
des Goncourt,’” said M. Daudet, “ but, what- 
would have been much better, the ‘Diner des 
Goncourt,’ for that it will really only be, the 
members meeting once a month to dine together 
at the rate of twenty francs a head. Many 
times did I try to persuade him to give up the: 
idea of making the Académie des Goncourt a 
rival of the Académie Francaise; but he only 
answered, ‘I wish this academy to be what my 
brother and I dreamed it would be, and such it 
shall be.’ At one time he did seriously think 
of c ing the name, but a scruple held him 
back. his brother been living, it might 
have been otherwise. Edmond used to say that 
the Académie Francaise did not know how to 
find out men of talent, and that his prize of 
five thousand frances would render famous- 
services.” 


M. Daudet went on to explain that,. 
according to the ideas of Edmond de Gon- 
court, if the sum realised by the collections 
and the house at Auteuil, added to his per- 
sonal fortune and the proceeds from his. 
books and plays, was not found sufficient 
for the carrying out of all his ideas the: 
academy was nevertheless to be founded. 


‘*We shall, first of all,” said M. Daudet, 
‘have to appoint two members to make up the 
number to ten. Then we shall probably start 
by offering a prize of 5,000 francs for the best 
work of fiction, afterwards extending it to works 
in other branches of literature. Do not let us 
forget, however, that we are threatened with a 
law suit. Certain of the cousins of the late 
Edmond de Goncourt, whe was ignorant of 
their very existence, have announced their in- 
tention through an agent d'affaires of starting 
an action for the annulling of the will. Of 
course, the whole thing is preposterous, because 
everybody, years before ond’s death, knew 
his wishes in regard to the academy, and it 
cannot, therefore, be said that we in any way 
iufluenced him. The plea, however, will pro- 
bably be not that undue influence was brought 
to bear upon the testator, but that the will 
contains some vice de forme—some error in ite 
construction.” 


M. Léon Hennique and M. Huysmans re- 
echo M. Daudet’s words. 

In conclusion may be ge the opinion on 
this question of one who, although not a 
member of the new academy, was never- 
theless a constant visitor to the “ Grenier” 
at Auteuil. M. Paul Alexis writes to me: 


‘It is possible that the will of Edmond de 
Goncourt may be found to contain certain im- 
perfections of form, but should it be annulled— 
a very improbable thing to happen—is it not 
probable that the i ill, and even 
several others, will found to contain the 
expression of the same desire—the foundation 
of the Académie des Goncourt—a desire which 
was not only that of Edmond, but also that of 
Jules, who died a quarter of a century before ? 
And ev ing, in their Journal, in their entire 
work, in their habits of life, loudly and ser | 
nobly proclaims the constant and unique wi 
of the two brothers, the intention of realising” 
the great literary ideal of their whole existence.” 


F. L. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 





MR. C. ARTHUR PEARSON AS A 
PUBLISHER. 


HAVE dropped in, Mr. Pearson, to 
learn your theory of publishing.” 

“‘ My theory of publishing!” Mr. Pearson 
turned toward me in his swivel armchair so 
quickly that I thought it was Henrietta- 
street, not he, that was revolving. 

“Yes. I’m sudden, I know; but then, 
Mr. Pearson, your intention to publish 
books is fairly sudden, and, if I may say 
so, very interesting. Hitherto, I think, 
you have published only periodicals; but 
now you are going to publish real books 
in covers, and you have even issued a list 
of them for publication in the autumn.” 

“And you want me to give up my 
secrets |” 

“Please ; and, first, will you tell me this? 
It was in print a little while ago that you 
intended to issue first-class novels of the 
usual six-shilling length at the price of two 
shillings the volume. I now find that three- 
and-sixpence is your price. Have you 
changed, or has rumour lied ?” 

“‘T have not changed, and rumour has 
not lied. I want to publish novels by first- 
class writers, six-shilling length, at the 
price of two shillings; and I believe the 
day is coming when I shall do it. At 
present I am content.to issue a six-shilling 
novel at three-and-sixpence.” 

“Then, do you think that the public is 
beginning to jib at six shillings ?” 

“T do. I assert it. It'is ‘a matter of 
observation. Just as the thirty-one-and- 
sixpenny novel, in three volumes, has gone 
and left not a wrack behind, so the six- 
shilling novel, which has succeeded it, will 
have to yield in its turn to a cheaper book. 
The fact is, the appetite for good reading 
is spreading like fire. The average reader 
not only wants to read good books, but 
more of them. He wants to read book 
after book. Now, how can he go on paying 
six shillings? Of course, he really pays 
only four-and-sixpence, but as my three- 
and-sixpenny books will be really two-and- 
eightpence, we will ignore discount for the 
parpones of argument. Well, I say (mind, 

say it because I know the public is think- 
ing it), that six shillings is, after all, 
a lot of money to pay for a story. Only 
consider. My monthly magazine con- 
tains more matter than many a six-shillin 
novel; then is it not absurd that a ae 
should cost twelve times as much?” 
. “It does seem so, looking at paper and 
print only. But how about authors and 
circulation ? ” 

‘Ah, those, of course, are the difficulties 
—authors and circulation. The reason I 
cannot bring out first-class fiction at two 
shillings yet is that authors’ terms are too 
high and strict. I don’t complain of this, 
as I shall explain to you. But what are 
the conditions? I take a clever, likely 
‘gtory from a first-rate man. He wants a 
big royalty—a royalty possible only to be 
paid on a six-shilling book—but that is not 
all. He wants ‘a large sum in ‘ royalties 
on account’; in other words, a heavy cash 





payment on delivery of MS. I must 
recover that cash payment, and pay the 
remaining royalties; and thus my opera- 
tions are confined to the old groove from 
the first.” 

‘“‘T understand that. Then at bottom the 
revolution in prices which you foresee means 
a revolution in the terms now usual between 
author and publisher.” : 

“ Yes. believe the time. must come 
when authors will be paid by actual results, 
that is to say, on the actual completed sales 
of their books, not on their ‘ name,’ or on a 
guess at the sales. This may seem a little 
Quixotic at first sight, but I believe that 
authors will have the most reason to wel- 
come such a system. When books are 
cheap enough to command a score of 
readers for every one reader which they 
can command now, the author will be only 
too glad to find in the public a more direct 
paymaster. The hunger for books is a fact ; 
the expensiveness of books is a superstition. 
Books can be made cheap to the public, 
sound business to the publisher, and a fine 
thing for the author.” 

“You certainly have a policy, Mr. 
Pearson. Have you made any practical 
beginning of it?” 

‘Oh, yes. I have induced several authors 
of acknowledged standing to allow me to 
bring out their books at three-and-sixpence.” 

“ And do they accept from you the terms 
appropriate to that price ?” 

“They do; and they won’t regret it.” 

‘Mr. Pearson, I don’t know whether it 
is a fair question, but shall you prefer to 
treat directly with authors or through the 
literary agents.” 

Mr. Pearson smiled. ‘I only wish,” he 
said, ‘‘I could meet the author face to face, 
but it becomes less and less possible. And 
yet,” Mr. Pearson continued thoughtfully, 
“‘T have a high opinion of the good literary 
agent. He certainly raises prices, but he 
is square. He doesn’t change the price of 
an MS. in crossing the street from one 
publisher to another. Now, authors ——” 

“‘ Authors ?” 

“‘ Well, authors have moods, you know.” 

** Another point interests me, Mr. Pearson. 
Do you omnallien that your numerous maga- 
zines and papers will be an aid to your book 
publishing ? 

**Oh, decidedly. They link me to a large 
public. They give me a medium for adver- 
tising; and they are a conduit through 
which the serial story can run into cloth 
covers.” 

‘Well, now, Mr. Pearson, may we come 
to your books ?—what are you going to give 
us to read?” 

Here is our little preliminary list. It 
is headed, you see, by a new story called 
‘The Invisible Man,” by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
This began to run last week in our ‘‘ Weekly.” 
It is funny. A man finds the secret of 
making himself invisible, but it doesn’t 
work as regards his clothes. They are seen 
as usual wherever he goes—you catch the 

ibilities. Then I have secured the first 
ong story which Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the 
author of Many Cargoes, has written. It is 
now taking its trial trip in the Windsor 
Magazine. I predict a great success for it. 
Mr. G. B. Burgin has written for me a 





story of dramatic life laid in Enfield and in 
London. It has a good plot and plenty 
of humorous relief. By the way, Mr. 
Burgin is my reader and right-hand man in 
the book-publishing department, and’ very 
satisfied Iam to have secured the services 
of such a good workman and critic of fiction. 

“Of course you have a ‘series’ or two in 
preparation ?” 

“Yes, several. I am going to run an 
‘Explorers’ Series,’ edited, I hope, by 
Mr. Stanley; it will be a new thing. 
Also a series of national histories, new in 
treatment, which will probably be edited 
by Prof. York Powell. These will take 
their complexion rather from Green’s History 
of the English People. Then—and this is 
rather a big thing—I have in hand a sort 
~ | pean he a consisting 
of, say, or sixt at two shillings. 
They rill be cohenenk with all kinds of 
social, scientific, and art subjects, and they 
will enable the man who puts them on his 
shelves to prime hi in almost any 
branch of modern knowledge.” 

‘Well now, Mr. Pearson, is there any- 
thing you would like to say apart from my 


questions ? ” 
“Just this. Don’t judge me only by 
this list. It has, perhaps, not occurred to 


you how difficult, nay, how impossible it 
is for a new publisher to make much of 
a show at first, whatever -his resources and 
capital. In other businesses you can, if you 
have the means, leap into the public eye 
like Minerva, armed and glorious. That 
isn’t possible to a publisher. Authors can 
no longer be got’ by whistling from a 
third-story window. They are at home, 
writing for dear life. They are like wards 
in Chancery, and are as jealously ed. 
They talk glibly about the book they will 
have ready in the year two thousand and 
one, and they tell you, after much per- 
suasion, that they can _ squeeze you out 
a story in two thousand and two.” 

*‘ And so you are taking your place in the 
queue ?” 


"—e W. W. 


THE SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM 
LIBRARY. 


Tuts sale, so long looked forward to by 
collectors and booksellers, will begin at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on Friday the 25th. . One 
cannot but admire the astuteness shown in 
holding a sale that will be historic at a 
time when London will contain more wealthy 
and cultured people than it has done for 
many years. Messrs. Sotheby have already 
issued their Catalogue of the first — of 
the sale, which will occupy, altogether, 
eight days. The excellent reproductions 
which the Catalogue contains of rich bind- 
ings in the Library are such as to whet the 
appetites of bookbuyers. In an interesting 
preface to the Catalogue Messrs. Sotheby 
relate in detail the story of the formation of 
the collection by the late Bertram, fourth 
Earl of Ashburnham. From this it appears 
that this nobleman was by no. means an 
omniverous collector of books. He bought 
the books he liked, but bought their: rarest 
and finest editions. c.. 2 
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MUSIC. 





HE Handel Festival comes once every 
three years to remind us of the great- 
ness of the composer. Apart from that 
Festival, one might almost forget that he 
ever existed. Since Handel flourished great 
changes have been effected: in the art of 
music. In his days form, and of a very 
severe kind, reigned ws a composer 
had to express his thoughts and feelings in 
the stereotyped aria or stiff fugal chorus. 
Under these rigorous conditions, it is not 
surpris'ng that so little of the music of the 
early part of the eighteenth century has 
survived. Handel, however, was a genius, 
and, in spite of all restrictions, prevailed. 
It. was perhaps unfortunate that circum- 
stances compelled him to write much, and 
frequently at a very rapid rate, for he could 
not thus always F pon of his best. Then, 
too, he always had to keep public taste and 
intelligence well in mind, and this naturally 
led him to curb rather than give free rein 
to his imagination. The “Messiah” is a 
great work; but if Handel, like Bach, had 
thought solely of his art, he would doubt- 
less have left us a still more wonderful 
creation. It is absurd to sit down with 
piously folded hands and accept the oratorio 
from first note to last as if it had been sent, 
a perfect gift, direct from heaven. There is 
contrapuntal clay mixed with the gold, and 
one ought to distinguish the one from the 
other, if Handel is to be intelligently 
admired. The ‘‘ Messiah” was written in 
twenty-four days. The rapidity of the com- 
poser’s pen was of course astonishing; but the 
slow rate at which another master, Beethoven, 
produced his works was, on the whole, more 
satisfactory. The programme-book speaks 
of the “ firm and lasting. hold of the minds 
of generation after generation’ which the 
“Messiah”? has taken. But this is not 
entirely by reason of its musical merit. The 
sacred subject appeals strongly not only to 
sincerely religious minds, but also to the 
general public, with many of whom religion 
is more or less of a habit or fashion. Then, 
again, the oratorio has been connected since 
the days of the composer with charitable 
institutions, and this offers another and a 
strong explanation of its “firm and lasting 
hold.” 

With regard to the performance on 
Monday at the Palace little need be said. 
With such an immense body of singers it is 
impossible always to secure perfect precision, 
especially where the music is at all compli- 
cated. In matters of detail, too, with 
regard to phrasing and expression, there 
were points which might be criticised. The 
rendering of the music must, however, be 
judged in a broader, more generous spirit. 
Taking alli the practical difficulties into con- 
sideration, Mr. A. Manns may be honestly 
and heartily congratulated on the result. 
Some of the choruses, such as the “ For 
unto us” and the “‘ Hallelujah,” were really 
given with. great power. The soloists— 
Mme. Albani, Miss Marian McKenzie, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley—were all in 
good voice and sang their best. In the 
choir the bass voices are splendid; the 





quality of the sopranos is excellent, although 
in the high notes the tone sounds thin. The 
altos and tenors are also good. The body 
of singers may most certainly be described 
as fine and impressive. The orchestra was 
not strong enough against the music; the 
balance between voices and instruments 
was, indeed, altogether un-Handelian. 





“Tristan unD IsonpE” was produced at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening, and 
thus the past and the present were brought 
into close juxtaposition. Had an opera of 
Handel’s been given in place of the oratorio, 
the contrast would fave been perfect. 
“ Tristan,” curiously enough, was written by 
Wagner with, for him, wonderful haste, but 
he was impelled thereto by the heat of 
inspiration, not by the force of circum- 
stances ; and that heat is maintained through- 
out. renee 4 inspiration — in its way, 
perhaps, equally at—is intermittert ; 
20 he had to fill, 


out his music by 
help of scientific devices or divisions 
more or less tedious. The performance 
of “Tristan” was in many ways re- 
markable. The Isolde was Mlle. Sedlmair 
from the Vienna Opera. She entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the part, but 
what ought to have been specially strong in 
the first act was weakened by gesture, at 
times melodramatic, and by the evident 
strain caused by the exacting music. She 
was really at her best in the second act. 
Miss Marie Brema was a fine Brangiine, 
though at moments she seemed a little too 
rominent. M. Jean de Reszke, as Tristan, 
ed the highest expectations. His 
singing in the duet in the second act was 
splendid, and here Mlle. Sedlmair materially 
helped towards the great success. 
the third act he achieved still higher 
results, for his powers, both as an actor 
and singer, here put to the severest 
test, were displayed at their fullest. Mr. D. 
Bispham was effective as Kurwenal, though 
there were certain moments, one especiall 
towards the close of the. work, in whic 
over-anxiousness spoilt good intentions. 
M. E. de Reszke proved a dignified King 
Marke. The orchestra, under the direction 
of M. A. Seidl, played admirably. ‘ Tristan” 
came on the same day as the ‘ Messiah,” 
and so the one led straight on to the other. 
I ought really to have first noticed an 
interesting performance of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” 
at Covent Garden on the previous Saturday, 
and regret that I cannot give it the space 
which it deserves. Miss Marie Brema was 
a magnificent Briinnhilde, magnificent in 
voice, acting, and general appearance. Miss 
Susan Strong impersona the unhappy 
Sieglinde. She sang well, but there was at 
times a want of freedom in her acting. M. 
Van Dyck took the part of Siegmund, in 
which he achieved great success. And so, 
too, did Mr. D. Bispham in the difficult part 
of Wotan. Mme. Schumann-Heink, by her 
fine declamation, imparted special interest 
to the scene between hesitating Wotan and 
his stern spouse. M. Seidl was, of course, 
satisfactory as conductor, yet the orchestra 
would have been the better for more re- 
hearsal; there were some doubtful moments. 
No pianist since Rubinstein has enjoyed 
such popular success as Paderewski. The 





latter, like his Sent exerts a magnetic 
influence over his audience ; it matters little 
how he plays, he is sure to be applauded. 
Rubinstein. sometimes indulged in tricks 
unworthy of a great artist, and Paderewski 
is inclined to follow his example. The 
performance, for instance, which he gave 
of the Polonaise in A flat of Chopin, at his 
recital at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, was more remarkable for sensational 
effects than for poetry, but—to use a 
common expression—it brought down the 
house. Great pianists must not, however, 
be judged as ordinary players; they often 
rise to exceptional heights, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that they should occasionally fall 
as far in the opposite direction. The pro- 
gramme opened with the Brahms Variations 
on a Handel theme, and the fugue at the end 
was given with power; the reading of some 
of the variations, however, was anything but 
Brahms-like. The pianist played—and also 
I think at his last visit—Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D minor (Op. 31, No. 2). His interpre- 
tation of the work shows many strong and 
a few weak points. The first movement 
demands more dignified passion. The slow 
movement was given with wonderful charm, 
and no living pianist could play the Finale 
with greater tenderness and poetry. After 
the Sonata came -Schumann’s ‘“ Carneval.” 
Paderewski’s rendering of this music with 
its often exaggerated sentiment does not 
please me; and yet in its way it is a 
really striking performance. Then followed’ 
Chopin’s lovely Nocturne in B, played in 
so admirable a manner that one regretted 
not to find the rest of the programme devoted 
to the Polish master. Besides three of 
his Etudes finely rendered, there were only 


In | transcriptions of two of his Chants Polonais, 


weak Chopin served up with tawdry Liszt 
trimmings. Queen’s Hall was filled from 
floor to ceiling, and the audience were 
evidently well satisfied with the quality and 
the liberal quantity of the music. 





Many concerts which well deserve notice 
have to be passed by. I should, however, 
just like to name the one given by Mme. 
Melba at Queen’s Hall on June 9. The 
prima donna was in splendid voice, and her 
singing of the Mad Scene from “‘ Lucia” and 
of various songs proved artistic triumphs. 
The “Lucia” music, well rendered, is 
effective in a concert-room; on the stage 
most of it is out of keeping with the ‘situa- 
tion. On the following day, at St. James’s 
Hall, Mlle. Chaminade, the talented French 
pianist-composer, gave a concert. The pro- 
gramme was devoted to her music, and 
though all of it is clever and refined, and 
some of it very attractive, it is possible to 
have too much at a time even of ‘‘ Chami- 
nade” —, ag afternoon the 
yo violinist, Maud McCarthy, played 
vith © Miss Fanny Davies, at they ss 
hall, Brahms’ Sonata in G for piano 
and violin with rare intelligence and 
feeling, also pieces by Wienrawski and 
Sarasate with astonishing skill and dash. 
In the evening M. Johann Kruse gave his 
second orchestral: concert, with Dr. Stan- 
ford as conductor. His interpretation of 
Bach’s A minor Concerto, showed marked 
intelligence. J. 8. 8. 
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SCIENCE. 





MONG the Diamond Jubilee retro- 
ts there are few more deserving 
of notice than that which the venerable 
Dr. Huggins contributes, under the title 
“The New Astronomy,” to the pages of 
the Nineteenth Century. The advances made 
during the last fifty years in this, the oldest 
science of which we have any map ge 
are almost too great to be realised; and it 
is satisfactory to feel that they are largely 
due to a = studious Englishman 
working out of his own resources without 
regard to notoriety or remuneration. A few 
notes culled from Dr. Huggins’s modest 
marrative will not be out of place. 





We start with a period which extended 
well beyond the Queen’s accession, when it 
was firmly belivved that no direct know- 
ledge could ever be acquired of the com- 
position of the stellar bodies. The nebular 
theory of Laplace had, indeed, made it 
probable that, at all events, the sun and 
the nearer planets had been formed in the 
same way, and out of the same cosmic 
materials as the earth. But probability 
could not be made proof. Then came the 
momentous discovery by Kirchhoff, in 1859, 
that the dark lines of the solar spectrum, 
which had been mapped in the early part 
of the century by Fraunhofer, were due to the 
absence of certain rays which had been 
absorbed in the sun’s atmosphere, and that 
these dark rays corresponded to many sub- 
stances actually found upon the earth. To 
jot down a list of substances thus shown to 
exist in the sun was a matter of short time ; 
the enormously greater task which Huggins 
set himself was to apply the same principle 
to the faint spectra given by the stars, and 
so to discover their chemical composition. 
Stellar spectroscopy is a very different thing 
now from what it was then, when no instru- 
ments existed for the purpose, but every- 
thing had to be invented and manufactured 
specially. Yet in spite of such drawbacks, 
the first nights of the new experiments 
yielded results of most surprising richness, 
and by 1862 the spectra of many of the 
principal fixed stars had been mapped. For 
purposes of comparison it was, of course, 
necessary to have perfect spectra of the 
leading elements, and these, too, the early 
investigators had to make. The experi- 
ments, however, proved that it could no 
longer be doubted that many of the 
commonest terrestrial elements, such as 
hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, and calcium 
were also present in the composition of the 
stars. 





In 1864 Dr. Huggins began some observa- 
tions in a region hitherto unexplored, obser- 
vations which, he says, ‘‘ remain to this day 
associated in my memory with the profound 
awe I felt on looking for the first time at 
that which no eye of man had seen.”’ These 
were his researches on the nebule, till then 
an unread riddle. As telescopes continued 
to improve, many supposed nebule resolved 
themselves into innumerable stars, and the 
opinion gained ground that this might be 





the explanation of all nebule, despite the 
theoretical grounds for belief that some 
should be stars in the — tage of evolu- 
tion. The spectroscope prov at once to 
be actually the Sees s ‘ single bright line 
thrown through the prism showed that they 
were not aggregations of stars, but masses of 
luminous gas. The element helium, which, 
together with hydrogen, plays so large a 
= in these nebulous spectra, has — 
ately been identified with the gas includ 
in certain rare terrestrial minerals. 





Tuts does not exhaust the account of Dr. 
Huggins’s triumphs with the extremely 
delicate instruments which he had called to 
his aid. Astronomers had never had any 
means of detecting or measuring the motion 
of bodies in a direct line with the earth. 
Two stars whirling round each other in a 
small orbit, or receding from one another in 
this line, would appear either as one star or 
as two stationary ones. The minute dis- 
age wage of lines in the spectrum, caused 

y the shortening or drawing out of the 
waves of light as a body moves towards or 
away from the earth, gave the required 
means of not only detecting but even of 
measuring this motion. The mere fact 
speaks for the delicacy of the observations, 
and the success which has attended this use 
of the spectroscope does so even more. It 
only remains to mention one other develop- 
ment—the application of photography to the 
record of astronomical observations, and in 
this, too, Dr. Huggins has played a by no 
means small part. Photographic records 
have become so much a matter of course 
that we have ceased to wonder at the beauti- 
ful mechanism which enables a camera to 
move slowly across the heavens so as to keep 
the exact positions of the stars on which it 
is focussed. Still less can we now appreciate 
the revolution which this permanent record 
has effected. Yet its beginning and its 








perfection are all written in the history of 
the last fifty years. 
H. C. M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Exmouth: June 7. 


I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure 
given me in reading the able and interesting 
article in your issue of June 5 on Gabriele 
d@’Annunzio’s Trionfo della Morte. Readers 
of modera Italian literature so seldom find 
any sympathetic notice of their favourite 
authors in English reviews that it was 
quite an unexpected treat to peruse your 
reviewer’s criticisms. The writer of the 
article has apparently read no other work of 
Annunzio. I would recommend to bis attention 
L’ Innocente and Le Vergini delle Rocce, by the 
same author. The last-named work seems to 
me the work of a man bordering on insanity, but 
nevertheless, from the beauty of the style, has 
a fascination of its own. Your reviewer does 
not allude to the charges of plagiarism brought 
against Annunzio by his literary fellow-country- 
men, charges which I fear have a solid founda- 
tion of fact. Iam sure your readers would be 
gratified if some day you would favour us with 
a review of some one of the romances of another 
Italian writer— Giovanni Vergu—a novelist 
who has few superiors at the present day in any 
country. F. H. Picton. 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. | 


er Mr. Gzorce Moore in the 
The Secret columns of the Chronicle pro- 
byw. 8 Yeats. fesses to have learnt from this 
Balen} -book - three things: “That 
Stevenson is not the only man 
who ever lived who wrote lish prose ” ; 
“that romance comes from within and not 
from without” ; and “‘ that it matters not at 
all whether our symbols be a ’bus conductor 
or a knight-errant, the important thing is 
that they stand for eternal truths.” e 
writer concludes : ‘‘ We may take for motto : 
Look after the words and the ideas will look 
after themselves; or our motto may be: 
Look after the ideas and the words will look 
after themselves. The latter is the truer, I 
think. I would ask if the melody of the 
quoted pages is not richer and deeper than 
anything in Stevenson? It seems to me to 
be beautiful as wine, as flowers; it seems to 
me to float like some dim evening, and to 
hang like a rainbow, calm and exalted. Out 
of the colours of the sunset and the moonrise, 
vague blue and vanishing silver, the whole 
book is made, and through this dream 
atmosphere the wizard, the Shee, the 
knights and gleemen softly pass, cadencing 
their tales of old truths.” The Saturday 
Reviewer criticises at length the story named 
‘*Rosa Alchemica” : “‘ The tale doesnottell us 
much of the strange science, the = of the 
student is not very interesting, and . . . our 
attention is somewhat lightly held. . . . No 
doubt the lore is interesting in itself; but 
Mr. Yeats . . . is an artist using mysticism 
for its own sake, and then, frankly, itis... 
less interesting than most things...” 
Others, however, “ are fairy stories or echoes 
of sagas with a meaning. And we would 
only make this general suggestion about such 
tales written for our present edification, they 
are attempts to . . . remodel for our certain 
comprehension what would be better left as 
raw material . . . The great charm of such 
things is to discover for ourselves a... 
moral or ...a symbol in some ancient 
tale that was simply told with less conscious 
meaning. But there are fancies in the book 
which would move even the most can- 
tankerous. The Speaker praises this “riper 
book ”’ for its wealth of detail, lavishness of 
colour, and tireless invention—with special 
reference to ‘Rosa Alchemica.’ There is 
‘ wanton untruth’ in ‘The Crucifixion of the 
Outcast,’ for ‘the lives of the early Irish 
saints were Franciscan in their tenderness 
for all weak things”; but “in things of 
frank Paganism Mr. Yeats is excellent.” 
“Of his poetry he gives us too little, and 
that, with one exception [his rendering of 
“‘ Kathaleen-ny-Hoolihan”’}, not of a high 
quality. . . . Of course, genius must be left 
to find its own method and its own ways 
. . « yet it were well that he should strive a 
little to make himself intelligible to plain 
people.” The Pall Mall’s ‘ Irresponsible 
Reader” writes: “Mystic, visionary, often 
blurred as these word paintings may some- 
times be, the dignity of the language and 
the picturesqueness of the style invests them 
with undeniable charm.” 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENGIL| 


is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 

LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
CIty Bakx, LONDON AND SoUTH- 
WESTERN BANK, AND OTHER 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANKS 

IN THE OFFICES OF THE LONDON 
AND NoRTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Mrpranpd Rartway, GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY, GREAT 
Eastern RariwWay, Lonpon, 
BRIGHTON,; AND SouTH Coast 


THE WAR OFFICE 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

NEw ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICE 

BANKERS’ CLEARING HovusE 

UniteED STATES GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES 

OxFORD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

ETon COLLEGE 


UNITED STATES ARSENAL RAILWAY, “SoutTH-EasTERN 
UniITeD StaTEs Navy RAILWAY, LONDON AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER SouTH - WESTERN RAILWAY, 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAItway, CALEDONIAN RalIL- 


AMERICAN RAILWAY COMPANIES 
THE Lonpon Srock EXcHANGE 





NorTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE WAY, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES CoMPANIES. 
HOW USED. 


Start the paper with a pin or any pointed iristrament—a slight pull—off: it 
comes, and the lead pencil ‘is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 
ead. 
‘ No wood chips are left on the flocr, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 

ngers. 


What the Newspapers say of the 
BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


“ There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving upon the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table vided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, blue, and black. Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, | made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
nction in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produ without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if, Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 


The Queen. 


“* What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how much less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated !”’ 


Westminster Gazette. 


“It is decidedly an ingenious idea.’’ 


Black and White. 


“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


The Lady. 


“A self-sharpening nee pee does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes posses of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils need no knife to ope them, as, 
by simply te a little roll of paper at the end,-a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial,” 


Evening News and Post. 


“One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary | 
when the point spaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
@ little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain,” 


HOW SOLD. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The BLACKLEAD Psncris are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. CoLourED 
——— ee in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
Tich In colour, 


If your stationer does not sell them, send 1s. for set of sample pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, CO. LTD., 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








Fountain Pens and Stylos: 
The objections to them, and how they have — 
re been met. us 


Ab 





Celeris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary. pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. ~ : 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes. 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has. been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

/This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. . There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. — 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk“use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. . 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


** Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. . 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people .who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. : 

British Depot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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